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Naturally, when your students have learned on the machines they 


are most likely to use later on the job, they will do better work 
. be more valuable to their employers. 
And that’s why training students on a.Burroughs is so practical 
. 80 logical. 
Burroughs machines are found wherever there’s business. For ex- 
ample—24 of America's leading companies have bought 40,003 
Burroughs Calculators and that’s only a small part of the total in use. 
Burroughs basic business machines—adding, calculating, bookkeep- 
ing and accounting—are ideally suited for classroom use. They fea- 
ture Operating ease and simplicity, combined with extra-durable con- 
struction and remarkably low maintenance costs—the same features 
that have made them standard equipment in so many businesses. 


It's easy to give your students the right start, when you standardize 
on Burroughs. Call your Burroughs man for full information—see 
the yellow pages of your phone book—or write direct to Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan, 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Bu rroughs 


through May by Robert C, Trethaway, 34 North Crystal St., East S tréuc 
Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania, U. S. A 


sburg, Pennsylvania, U. S. A 


NEW INSTRUCTION BOOK 


“Learning the Burroughs Calculator,” 
a 68-page manual complete with drills 
and tests, is now available to public 
and private schools. 


One copy of the manual, providing 
80 hours of practice material, is sup- 
plied with each Calculator purchased. 
Additional copies may be obtained 
at nominal cost. 

For schools offering longer courses, 
"Calculator Practice Drills” and Ad- 
vanced Addition Practice Problems” 
can be obtained 1o expand courses 
up to 300 hours. 


Burroughs 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES « BOOKKEEPING MACHINES « ADDING MACHINES « CALCULATORS 


payable in advance. Entered as second class matter September 29, 1932, at the post office 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. THE ech OF BUSINESS EDUCATION is published aunithie Ge. 
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ANP EMPLOYMENT RECORDS 


Today, students need visible records knowledge more than ever 


More and more businesses are swinging to Kardex 
visible records for accurate, fast control of inventories, 
personnel, sales, and collections. Your students will find 
their school training in visible records procedure not 
only invaluable but absolutely necessary when they enter 
the business world. 

The Remington Rand Visible Records Practice Set 
will give them rounded experience. They will acquire 
great confidence, for their school training will give all 
the fundamentals necessary... the business records they 
encounter will be merely larger in size. 

Shown above is the Visible Records Practice Set. It 
includes actual Kardex pocket setups and cards, text, 
teachers’ instruction book, and procedure booklets de- 


Remington. Frand. 
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tailing step-by-step, the visible records solutions of 
actual problems of business management. 

For more information, stop in at your nearest Busi- 
ness Equipment Center, or send the coupon below, Ask 
for the booklet ‘FINDERS’ WANTED. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF RECORDS ADMINISTRATION 
Room 1300, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Yes, I'd like a copy of ‘FINDERS’ WANTED; LBV368, 
No obligation, of course. 


Address - 
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Only MONROE offers Teachers 


THE TOP 10-KEYADDING MACHINE 


re 
Indispensable Teaching Aids 


Commercial educators have always placed a lot 
of faith in Monroe, its educational business 
machines, and its helpful teaching aids. 


Now, to complete your business machine curric- 
ulum, Monroe offers the latest, up-to-the-minute 
10-key adding machine. Here’s the complete 
answer to teaching today’s business machine 
methods—the best machine plus teaching aids 
developed by Monroe from the suggestions of 
the schools themselves. 


Students learn faster, better with Monroe machines 
and teaching material. They get better paying jobs, 
make a better impression for their schools wher- 
ever they go. It will pay you to ask your Monroe 
representative about the new Monroe 10-Key now! 


Only Monroe’s 10-Key Has All These Features! 


Open Keyboard * Full Capacity * Light Weight 
Satin-Smooth Touch * Single-Purpose Keys 
Compact, 117.5 sq. in. * Completely Portable 


MONROE CALCULATING * ADDING * ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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American schools keep 


ROYAL in number 1 position 


for three reasons 


Practicality has always been a factor in 
teaching. Royal typewriters have a three- 
way practicality that has kept them the 
favorite of teachers and students alike. 


F irst, Royal is built with the operator 
in mind, and that makes it the typewriter 
that is easier to teach with and easier for 


last longer on the job, and take less time 
out for repairs. 


Third, you want the kind of service 
that only the Royal organization can 
offer. Royal has over eight hundred 
service centers throughout the country, 
ready to give far more than skilled 


the student to learn on! mechanical service. Royal Representa- 


Saved tives give free instructional demonstra- 
€CONnd, the next consideration must —tiong and provide teachers and students 


be, “Which ty pewriter is the most with a wealth of typing and teaching aids. ‘ 
durable?” And again your answer is f 


“ROYAL.” Royal has never comprom- These are just a few of the many reasons 
ised with quality . . . only the very finest that combine to make Royal the constant 
materials, workmanship and skill go into favorite a American schools and truly 
the making of Royal Typewriters. That’s the World’s Number-One Typewriter! 


why Royals are the sturdiest typewriters, 


P.S. pid you know that in business 
offices Royal is the 2% to 1 favorite f 
among those who type? Quite a consider- 
ation for students about to enter the 
business world! f 


STANDARD «+ ELECTRIC + PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 


This coupon will bring you or your typing classes 
a free demonstration. No obligation, of course. 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
School Dept., New York, N. Y. 


Please have a School Representative arrange for a demonstration 
of the new Royal Typewriter without obligation. 
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Editorial 


Herbert A. Tonne 


DEMOCRACY OR PSEUDO-DEMOCRACY 


GNORE subject matter and emphasize certain types of characteristics, such as democratic liv- 
ing and getting along together! This is the current trend in our schools, primarily in the ele- 
mentary but increasingly in the secondary schools. In achieving these objectives, the schools tend 


to de-emphasize and sometimes even ignore the fundamental processes such as reading, writing, 
| arithmetic and to stress practice in such important characteristics as democratic living. 

There is no question that democracy should be taught, if it can be taught. There is little doubt 

that if American people can learn to live together more democratically the schools will have 

f achieved something more fundamental than the three R’s. In the desire to attain these great ob- 


jectives, children are given practice in so-called democratic living. For example, they vote to 
decide what they are going to do during a given period under the direction of a teacher, of course. 
They decide whether they are going to take a test or do some homework. They decide whether 
an examination is to be given in written or oral form. They decide whether the test is to be given 
today or tomorrow. In other words they vote on trivial and inconsequential minutia instead of 
fundamental issues. 
The danger of this is that children will substitute the form of democracy for real democracy. 
That is the scheme used by the dictators. Hitler took over by a pseudo-democratic process and 
' after he had gained power he still used the plebiscite in order to create the guise of approval 
4 from the people. Stalin was, if anything, even more adept at this technique. The Russians call 
their system of government a democracy. We know the Russian system and its predecessor dic- 
tatorships are not democracies. They are dictatorships in spite of the fact that they go through 
the form of permitting a vote. 

Is there not danger that children in schools who go through the form of voting on trivial things 
will confuse the mere voting process with actual democracy? When the people of the United 
States vote for a president, or a governor, or a mayor, they are undertaking a significant and im- 
portant democratic procedure by voting on a fundamental issue. We not only permit but demand 
that the president shall use leadership; that he will make decisions on less important elernents in 
order to achieve the fundamental platform upon which he was elected. 

We must recognize that the school by its very nature cannot be a democracy in the sense that 
the children are responsible. The school can only be democratic in the sense that it is under the 
control of the adult members of the population who either directly or indirectly decide upon the 
nature of the school work and upon those who are to carry out the fundamental objectives as 
delineated by the people. There is no objection to having children vote, if they realize that their 
votes are not fundamental and that the real democracy is that which is enjoyed by their parents, 

Obviously school administrators and teachers should be kindly. They should recognize that 
all human beings are equal and that the teachers and administrators are there not to secure easy 
livings, but to train children to become worthy members of a democratic society. But let us not 
confuse congeniality, kindliness, and consideration with democracy. 

Dictators use kindliness and congenial promises as vehicles for getting control. Which would 
you rather have, a stern and arbitrary democracy, or a benevolent dictatorship? The answer seems 
to be obvious for every American. Of course, we would like to have a kindly and congenial 
democracy and fortunately, for us, that is usually the case. The school administration should be 
as considerate of children as possible and should recognize their interests, and develop a demo- 
cratic atmosphere, but we should not kid ourselves that this is teaching democracy. Democracy 
is an ideal. It is a goal, It is a great objective. To let children assume that they are learning de- 
mocracy by having them vote several times a day on little problems is a serious danger. Let us 
not go into this error in the field of business education. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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DICTA 


VHONG® OIC TABELT 


THIS “MAGIC” BELT IS CHANGING 
THE DICTATING HABITS OF THE WORLD! 


Just a third of an ounce of bright red plastic—but 
it has revolutionized an industry! 

Just an endless belt of post-card size—but it has 
changed the habits of business executives, doctors, 
lawyers, writers, heads of states and nations! 

It’s Dictabelt, heart of the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER, 
the most efficient dictating machine in history. 
Dictabelt, the exclusive Dictaphone recording medium 
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All your ideas about machine dictation will be changed by TIME-MASTER, 
masterpisce of Dictaphone Corporation, the industry's pioneer and spe- 
cialist in dictation machines, methods, services. 


DICTAPHONE 


GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 
TIME-MASTER— The Modern Way to Dictate 


Dictaphone ts a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation 


that made the TIME-MASTER possible, is an “‘execu- 
tive express” for ideas and information. With Dictabelt 
and TIME-MASTER, you are master of the three “*R’s” 
of business communication; Remembering, Report- 
ing, Reviewing. 

Dictabelts produce uniform, voice-perfect recordings 
... have no distortion zones ...don’t have to be resur- 
faced or used on both sides to make them economical. 
Dictabelts are the easiest recordings to transcribe ac- 
curately, rapidly. Secretary gets automatic, uniform 
backspacing; instant control of speed, volume, tone 
of voice. 

Today’s completely trained secretary is expected to 


be proficient in machine transcription. Mail coupon 
for full details of the Dictaphone SCHOOL RENTAL. 


AT-COST PLAN—the complete training course in 
TIME-MASTER transcription. 


Dicrarnone Corporation, Dept, JB103 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y 


I would like to have more information about the Dictaphone 
SCHOOL RENTAL-AT-COST PLAN and the Business mae ol Course. 


Your Name 
School 
Street Address 

City & Zone State 
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Frederick G. Nichols 


JUST ANOTHER SCHOOL YEAR? 


NEW school year is about to begin. Some of you are looking forward to it with much 

pleasure. Some, of course, would much rather continue your vacation activities. Every 
year at this time | wonder how many business teachers will be content to take up where they 
left off and plod through the new year without effort to find new worthwhile goals to reach, or 
even new and better methods of achieving old ones. 

I wonder how many will assume that everything in which they have believed on the basis of 
their experience or training must be true, and how many will challenge anew many of their old 
teaching methods in an effort to avoid instructional ruts that prevent better teaching for the 
achievement of better results. 

Being on the outside looking in I am not sure how many of the fallacies of my day have been 
discovered and discarded by the majority of teachers—-touch typewriting as a means instead of an 
end, or the essential importance of the “balance sheet approach” in teaching bookkeeping, or the 
blank keyboard as an aid in teaching touch typewriting, for example. [t would be interesting to 
find out how many still prefer the blank keyboard and believe it to be an aid in teaching the 
mastery of the keyboard. I would expect to find many still clinging to that old myth. To one 
who long ago recognized it for what it was, a little corroborative evidence come across in today's 
Rochester paper is of interest. Here is what an eminent psychologist (Dr. Albert E. Wiggins) 
says on the subject: “Fmphatically no. A four-year research by motion-study engineers proved, 
that touch typing is learned faster and better by looking at the keys.” 

I am wondering too, whether or not business teachers have been sidestepping an important re- 


sponsibility by raising not so much as their pedagogical little finger to banish that monstrosity: 


known as the “standard keyboard” on the typewriters they use in their classrooms. For it is a 
monstrosity, you know. The writer quoted above goes on to say that, “The present keyboard 
is an absurd mechanical contraption—one as out of date as the horse and buggy. It almost com- 
pels errors, and wastes billions of work hours yearly.” Amen! I have said many times that I 
could make a keyboard just as good if I could take a handful of lettered keys and throw them at 
the machine and have them stick in the places where they fell. 

Have you individually or collectively ever protested this monstrosity? Ever taken even a single 
step to give your students a break in this connection? Or have you been content to go on trying 
almost hopelessly to prevent errors that the standard keyboard “compels” them to make at the out- 
set and long beyond the point where reasonable accuracy should have been attained? There is a 
better keyboard you know. Or do you? Its superiority and feasibility for teaching purposes 
have been proven. 

I am not especially concerned about either the universally used “standard” keyboard mon- 
strosity or the equally absurd blank keys. What I am concerned about is the apathy of business 
teachers and their associations in the face of many such discredited materials and methods, As 
the new year begins study your methods and materials intensively to make sure that they are the 
best available. If you find some tool or procedure about which you have doubt, or about which 
competent authorities have been severely critical, do something about it. Do what you can individ- 
ually and locally. Try to stimulate others to join you in righting what is wrong Urge your 
service organizations to attack the problem on a regional or national scale. That is what your 
associations are for—what you pay your dues to help them do. : 

How much help did business teachers give Dr. Dvorak in his efforts to get that “standard” 
keyboard monstrosity eliminated? About as much as educators in general have given the Deweys 
et al in their attempts to get another monstrosity eliminated by the use of phonetic spelling. 
Why is there so much misspelling? You know, Our unphonetic spelling compels it, just as does 


(Continued on page 33) 
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This NEW COURSE from Remington Rand 
makes 10-key touch teaching easier 


More and more teachers are becoming aware of the grow- 
ing need for 10-key touch operation of figuring machines. 
Now a new, ten period, adding machine course, made 
available by Remington Rand, helps toward easier and 
more effective teaching of this preferred method. 

Never before has such a complete course been pre- 
pared and offered to teachers of 10-key adding machine 


operation. Look at all it includes: student’s manual, 
student’s handbook, instructors guide, exercise sets of 
checks, check stubs and invoices, a wall chart for the 
classroom, and distinctive certificates of proficiency for 
students you qualify. What’s more Remington Rand is 
ready to assist by counsel in every way towards the estab- 
lishment of your 10-key touch teaching program. 


SEND FOR THIS DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


We have prepared an illustrated folder about this course 
which we would like you to have. It describes ful!’ the 
materials offered. Write Remington Rand, Room 1299, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Ask for your 
free copy of A857. It will be rushed out to you. 
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Teachers of business administration will be pleased to know that Dr, Faborn 
Etier of The University of Texas, Austin, Texas, has been added to the staff 
of Contributing Editors for the Journal. 
1% He will contribute to the Journal by securing articles of especial interest 
to the business administration professor. The first in this series is this article 


by Dr. Ruth Anderson, 


Your reaction by letter, comment, or article is always appreciated. 


PROFESSIONALISM 


RE college teachers doing a su- 
perior job of teaching? That is 
a question that every college teacher 
should ask himself frequently, re- 
gardless of the area in which he 
teaches. Certainly it is of prime im- 
portance that teachers in collegiate 
schools of business be masters of the 
skills and techniques of teaching 
business subjects. 
Importance of Superior Teaching in 
Collegiate Schools of Business 
Many persons in the field of teach- 
ing would perhaps agree with the 
writer that college teachers need 
more than the advanced graduate 
training which gives them the “know 
how” to do a superior teaching job. 
They should also feel a definite ob- 
ligation to put that “know how” into 
practice every day in the classroom. 
It is true, of course, that business 
education needs superior teachers no 
matter what the level of instruction 
may be, but it is also true that on 
the college level this superior teaching 
is an absolute necessity if business 
education is to continue to progress 
in the future as it has in the past. 
At least three distinct groups ex- 
pect the college teacher of business 
to be a first-class teacher—students, 
businessmen, and business teachers. 
The business students in collegiate 
schools of business expect their teach- 
ers to be able to give them both the 
knowledges and the skills they will 
need to take their place in the busi- 
ness world. Businessmen are look- 
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—The Editor 


SUPERIOR TEACHING 


Ruth |. Anderson 


North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 


ing to the colleges for well-trained 
graduates, and if the colleges are to 
meet their needs, they must maintain 
a high quality of performance. Like- 
wise the business teacher-trainees 
look to their college business teach- 
ers for teaching methods which they 
may follow later in their own class- 
rooms. Particularly in the skill sub- 
jects, college teachers should remem- 
ber that these future business teach- 
ers will in many instances teach their 
students in the high schools the same 
way in which they were taught in 
college. 

Finally, business teachers in the 
field look to the college teachers to 
keep them informed of the latest de- 
velopments in business education and 
to bring these developments to their 
attention at their conferences and 
conventions. When these high school 
teachers do advanced graduate work, 
they expect the instructors of the 
graduate courses to represent the 
highest level of teaching to be found 
anywhere. 

Administrative Emphasis on 
Professionalism 

In spite of the needs expressed by 

businessmen and business teachers, 


it seems at times as though little at- 
tention is being directed to the quality 
of teaching done in the college class- 
room. So much emphasis is placed 
on the professional activities in which 
the college teacher engages that there 
is frequently little incentive to spend 
the time required to develop im- 
proved teaching procedures and to in- 
corporate them in the daily lesson 
plans. 

College teachers, like high school 
teachers, want to receive salary in- 
creases and promotions in rank. The 
high school teacher usually receives 
his increases on the basis of educa- 
tion, experienck, and tenure. On the 
other hand, the college teacher often 
receives his promotions largely on the 
basis of his professional activities. 
It is only natural, then, that he should 
spend much of his time in those ac- 
tivities that will lead to advancement. 
But the activities leading to profes- 
sional advancement do not necessarily 
result in improved classroom teach- 
ing. 

In many colleges throughout the 
country when teachers are being con- 
sidered for salary increases or pro- 
motions in rank, the questions asked 
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by the administrators are these: 
How many articles or books has this 
man written in the last year? How 
many speeches has he given? How 
many conventions has he attended in 
Is he an officer of 
any of his professional associations ? 
Has he completed any significant re- 
search recently? The administrator 
seldom asks: Is this man doing a su- 
perior job of teaching? That seems 
to be considered of relatively little 


the past year? 


importance ; but the professional ac- 
tivities in which the teacher engages 
are carefully analyzed. 

E%ec? of Professional Activities on 

Classroom Instruction 

Administrators should consider the 
effect that these professional activi- 
ties may have upon the quality of 
For example, 
consider the teacher who decides to 
write a textbook. The motive may 
or may not be praiseworthy. Re- 
gardless of motive, textbook writing 
may have serious effects upon the 
quality of the writer’s 
teaching. Of course this is not al- 
ways the case. Many persons have 
recognized that no textbook can be 
written without a great deal of time 
and effort and have taken leaves of 
But all 
too often teachers try to write books 
while they are-employed full time by 
Such 
those 


classroom instruction. 


classroom 


absence to do their writing. 


their colleges and universities. 
often mean that 
schools are not getting an adequate 
return for the salaries paid, yet the 
administration looks with favor upon 
those activities. 


practices 


Or consider the person who is very 
active in several professional organ- 
izations, Such professional activiiy 
is highly commendable until it be- 
gins to affect the quality of the in- 
When the teach- 
er becomes so involved in committees, 


dividual’s teaching. 


programs, and other professional 
duties that he does not have the time 
or the energy to devote to his teach- 
ing which he should have, then such 
professional activities become high- 
ly questionable. 

In some instances colleges expect 
the teacher of business to carry a full 
load on the campus and in addition 
conduct clinics, short courses, lec- 


tures, and act in an advisory capacity 
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to the local businesses. College busi- 
ness teachers must be given adequate 
time to work with the local businesses 
if the institutions of higher learning 
wish to promote such co-operation. 

Occasionally colleges themselves 
make such heavy demands upon the 
teachers that it is impossible for them 
to find time for their classroom prep- 
arations. Many schools require their 
teachers to serve on numerous ad- 
ministrative and planning committees 
as well as sponsor campus organiza- 
tions. It might be well for the ad- 
ministration to consider occasionally 
whether the work accomplished in 
such committee meetings justifies the 
time required, 

More and more emphasis is being 
placed upon the need for college 
teachers with doctors’ degrees. Here 
again such emphasis upon advanced 
degrees may have detrimental effects 
upon classroom teaching. No 
lege teacher will deny the importance 
of advanced study. But in the field 
of business some would question 
whether the doctor’s degree would 
make a significant contribution to the 


col- 


teaching performance of all business 
teachers. Many point out with some 
justification that business experience 
would contribute far more to the im- 
provement of instruction than “‘the- 
oretical” graduate courses. It should 
be remembered that there is no evi- 
dence as yet that the persons with 
the most degrees do the best job of 
teaching. In far too many colleges, 
so much pressure has been placed up- 
on teachers to do further graduate 
study that this study has been done 
at the expense of good classroom in- 
struction. 

Other institutions stress the impor- 
tance of research and urge that all 
their instructors undertake some re- 
search project. College teachers of 
business should be contributing 
worth-while research to the field of 
business education. However, any 
worth-while research project is ex- 
tremely time consuming. It is small 
wonder that, faced with all these de- 
mands upon their time, many excel- 
lent college teachers of business have 
left the profession of teaching to en- 
ter some phase of business where the 
financial rewards were greater and 


the emphasis on “extra-curricular” 
professional activities was less. 


Need for Recognition of Superior 
Teaching 


Clearly something is wrong. It is 
time that administrators began to re- 
alize that the teacher’s first responsi- 
bility is to his students. College 
teachers want to do a superior job of 
teaching. Many of us believe that 
instruction on the collegiate level 
should represent the highest possible 
quality of teaching. Is there any 
reason why an institution cannot at- 
tract students because of such teach- 
ing rather than depending upon the 
renown of certain of its professors? 
By and large college students on the 
undergraduate level are not much in- 
terested in the professional acclaim 
awarded their teachers. Often they 
are not even aware of such recogni- 
tion. They are vitally interested, 
however, in the quality of the in- 
struction they receive. 

While college teachers of business 
do want to do a first-class job of 
teaching, they also want the economic 
security that salary increases and’ 
afford 


administrators 


professional advancement 
them. Therefore 
must begin to recognize the values 
accruing from good teaching and re- 
ward such values accordingly. Ad- 
ministrators should realize that, in 
the final analysis, the most important 
professional activity in which any 
teacher can engage is that of superior 
classroom teaching. 
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... “lt am not concerned with the upper 25 percent of the class. The 
stenography major, with her distinguished rating and well-balanced per- 


grace of a sympathetic faculty?" 


A PLACEMENT PROGRAM 


Anna W. Bieber 


Jules E. Mastbaum Vocational-Technical School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


D” any of you have a business edu- 
cation graduate who is looking 
for a job? They are all placed? Of 
course you mean those who are em- 
ployable—they were signed up long 
ago. 

How familiar the situation is to all 
of us. There are many more jobs 
than girls to fillthem. Employers are 
clamoring for “a good typist, a nice 
girl who can spell.” We settle back 
complacently, knowing we are serving 
our students well. 

But are we? T am not concerned 
with the upper 25 per cent of the 
class. The stenography major, with 
her distinguished rating and well- 
balanced personality, can get a posi- 
tion anywhere. What of the 60 per 
cent who are “average”? What of 
the poor little 15 per cent who gradu- 
ate through the grace of a sympathetic 
faculty ? 


Our Responsibility For All Graduates 


As educators we are responsible to 
help every student find the place 
where she can best serve her com- 
murtity and where she will be happy 
because she can succeed. We guide 
each step through school. It is 
equally important that we guide the 
final step of the student into employ- 
ment. Unless we do, our graduates 
flounder from job to job, wasting 
their time and costing employers the 
expense of training new help. It is 
this situation which causes the com- 
plaint of the business man: “I can’t 
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get a good girl for my office. The 
modern young people are irrespon- 
sible. The schools don’t teach them 
anything, and they quit just when 
you are getting them broken in.” 


A Suggested Procedure 


At Mastbaum we believe we have 
a solution. Crucial in any vocational 
training program is planning the cur- 
riculum so that the work given in 
school will give the students the atti- 
tudes, skills, and knowledge the em- 
ployer wants her to have. This would 
be relatively easy if employers them- 
selves agreed, or if all industries had 
the same needs. In order to make 
sure we are keeping abreast with cur- 
rent office practices, we make use of 


sonality, can get a position anywhere. 
‘average’? What of the poor little 15 percent who graduate through the 


PICTURE SEQUENCE 
Top to Bottom 


1, Shop Training 
Eleanor learns how to use the Multilith 
machine. 
2. Coordinator Guidance 


Eleanor scans her school records with 
her coordinator and finds she is eligible for 
a cooperative job during this last term. 


3. Employment Interview 


An appointment is made; Eleanor dis- 
cusses job possibilities with the personnel 
director of a large Philadelphia company. 


4. On-the-job Application 


Eleanor is at the Multilith, applying 
skills she learned in school. 


What of the 60 percent who are 
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two devices: meeting the employer at 
his place of business, and having the 
employer visit the school. 

The position of coordinator allows 
time It takes a 
little planning to get an invitation. 
When a request comes, “This is Mr. 
Martin, of the Martin Manufacturing 
Co. I need a typist,” I want consider- 
able information, 


for outside visits. 


A Telephone Interview 

Where is the plant located? Shir- 
ley travels an hour or more by trol- 
ley to get to school, and prefers 
working a little nearer home, on an 
accessible bus route. 

What are her primary duties to be? 
Joan is a stenographic major and will 
be most unhappy in a routine typing 
job. The filing position may be ex- 
actly right for Betty, a willing girl 
whose typing is barely passing. 

How large a concern is it? A 
seventeen-year-old usually likes the 
idea of coworkers the same age. Jen- 
nie is an orphan, in a foster home. 
Her chief need is social companion- 
ship, such as is often found in a large 
insurance company. 

In what business is this firm en- 
gaged? The girl who loves to read 
will welcome a position with a book 
publisher. Perhaps she will see her 
favorite author someday ! 


Visit To Industry 

Such a telephone interview paves 
the way for the next step. I make a. 
quick decision, “May I stop in to- 
morrow?” I ask, if I think a visit 
will be of any value to myself, to 
the school or to the employer, “I 
would like to see where the girl will 
work.” 

Almost always I receive a cordial 
invitation and reception. I want to 
meet the person who hires and the 
person to whom the student will be 
responsible. Primarily, my aim is to 
convince this man that Philadelphia 
schools want to help him with his em- 
ployment problems, that Mastbaum , 
Vocational-School is sincerely con- 
cerned about his need for a compe- 
tent typist. 

The most helpful business—school 
relationship must be reciprocal. Get- 
ting the employer into school is as 
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important as visiting his place of busi- 
ness. The so-called “visitation” we 
have found to be of little value. The 
personnel director of a large concern 
is a busy person, his time worth a 
great deal to his firm. He cannot 
afford two or three hours to be part 
of a large group on a tour of inspec- 
tion, 

But he is the person we want to 
have interested in us. We want him 
to share his philosophy with our stu- 
dents, to encourage our teachers, to 
give us all the benefit of his experi- 
ence, to look upon Mastbaum as the 
school where excellent training is 
given, where there is personal in- 
terest in his needs. 

The Employer in School 

We invite our employers to come 
to see us with a specific invitation for 
a specific purpose. Perhaps we plan a 
special assembly for all seniors. A 
panel of employers, and girls who 
are working part time, discuss such 
matters as appropriate dress, how to 
apply for a job, or the importance of 
getting to work on time. The topic 
is relatively unimportant, for it has 
been discussed in some class since 
freshman days. What is important 
is that Authority has given his views, 
students have glimpsed the close rela- 
tionship between their training at 
Mastbaum and the demands of their 
future job and employers are in our 
school. Lunch served by home eco- 
nomics students in the practice apart- 
ment gives a time for teachers and 
visitors to meet and exchange ideas. 

The question naturally arises, how 
can a school establish such a rela- 
tionship with business firms? Where 
does one begin, and how can such a 
program be fitted into a teacher’s 
day? 


A Program is Started 

Last June you graduated a group 
of young people from the business 
education course. You know where 
some of them were employed. Now 
it is time to make a survey. Call 
on their employers and ask about 
them. Is Peggy still there? What 
are her present duties? Was her 
training adequate? You want help, 
not compliments. In what respects 
was her training inadequate ? 


Perhaps Mary lasted two weeks. 
“Just left, no reason at all. These 
kids are all alike, undependable.” You 
sympathize with Miss James, and tell 
her, “It is one of our greatest prob- 
lems. Could you get up to our 
school some morning soon, and tell 
our seniors what you have just told 
me? They would listen to you.” Just 
like that, your program for better 
placement is under way. It does take 
time. One person must have a con- 
tinuing responsibility ‘for visiting, 
telephone interviews, and employer 
contact. 


Some Appecrent Values 

At Mastbaum we believe that time 
so spent is valuable. We find that 
placing the right girl in the right job 
has many benefits. We are primarily 
interested in the student. Because 
she has been studied and advised, she 
starts her job confident that she will 
be satisfactory. One result has been 
that over 90 per cent of our gradu- 
ates are with the same firm three or 
more years after graduation. 

The employer likes our system. He 
pays taxes to support the public 
schools. When he gets a new em- 
ployee who fits well into his organiza- 
tion he feels his tax money gives him 
a tangible return. 

Our school benefits. At a time 
when secondary schools generally had 
fallen off greatly in enrollment, we 
had far more applicants than we could 
admit. Our community at large speaks 
of our fine school, 

The parents of our students con- 
sider us a friendly place, sincerely 
concerned about the welfare of their 
children. Younger members of the 
family follow the older in attending 
our school, knowing they will be 
guided in wise selection, 
studied and encouraged during their 
time with us, and helped in obtaining 
suitable employment. 

We have all been admonished, 
“Don’t try to fit a square peg in a 
round hole.” Educators aren't deal- 
ing with pegs, but with infinitely va- 
ried individualities. We spend hun- 
dreds of dollars and twelve years’ 
work to prepare our young people for 
adult life. Surely it is important to 
take the final step in guiding them 
into worthwhile employment. 


course 
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RESEARCH CONCLUSIONS 


FOR 


TEACHING STENOGRAPHY 


Christine Stroop 


Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, Tennessee 


Although many research studies have been made relating to the problems 


pertaining to training for secretarial and bookkeeping occupations, few of 
them are readily available to classroom teachers, supervisors, and curriculum 
committees. For those with little time, this digest of many studies will be 
helpful. 

The research document from which these conclusions were taken began 
with a study of the findings of three hundred twenty-three studies. When 
classified according to subject matter, the findings were organized into eight 
topics which were: objectives, goals of achievement, pupil personnel, teacher 
personnel, guidance, prognosis, curriculum, and methods. For each of these 
areas, significant questions were raised. One hundred twenty of the total 
number of studies read were found to contain findings relevant to the ques- 
tions asked and were therefore incorporated into the final report. 

A careful study of the findings revealed that for each of the subject matter 
classifications, it was possible to make several generalizations of interest 
to teachers. 

It should be remembered in this and other digests to be presented later that 
the generalizations presented in each article are based on the findings of 
several studies which in turn reflect the opinion or experience of many 
people. Making generalizations is a dangerous pastime; drawing implications 
may be even more so. Nevertheless, teachers may find the implications more 
interesting than the generalizations because it is through them that Doctor 


Stroop has indicated the responsibilities of the classroom teacher. 


HE objectives of shorthand were 

found to be to teach fundamentals ; 
to develop ability to produce tran- 
scripts ; to correlate shorthand, type- 
writing, and English; to make stu- 
dents aware of the businessman’s cri- 
teria for judging acceptable work; 
and to produce an independent, re- 
sponsible, dependable, and_ efficient 
worker. 

An important feature of the ob- 
jectives for shorthand training is 
that they include the development of 
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desirable work habits and an under- 
standing of the value of stenographic 
work as well as the development of 
skill. Another important feature of 
the objectives for shorthand is that 
a mailable transcript should be pro- 
duced in the first attempt. 

It seems strange that no mention 
is made of the objective to develop 
pleasing personalities in any of the 
findings which concern objectives 
for shorthand. Probably, it is felt 
that if good work habits are coupled 


with adequate skill, pleasing person- 
alities will be developed concurrently. 

Nevertheless, teachers of short- 
hand should, it seems, have as one 
of their objectives the development 
of personality traits, such as cour- 
tesy, pleasing voice, cheerful atti- 
tude, and attractive appearance, May- 
be this omission in the objectives for 
shorthand accounts in part for the 
fact that so many office employees 
are dismissed because of personal 
reasons rather than because of lack 
of skill. 

The findings imply that shorthand 
teachers should use the business- 
man’s criteria in the evaluation of 
students’ work. In order to meet 
this objective, teachers will need to 
be alert to business requirements for 
mailable or usable copy. Publica- 
tions of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, membership in lo- 
cal business organizations, and work 
experience should help teachers se- 
cure this information. 

Other implications which may be 
drawn from these findings are: 

1. Shorthand teachers must be 
mindful of the work habits of their 
pupils if the objectives of training 
good workers are to be achieved. 

2. Shorthand teachers must be 
good students of English if they are 
to achieve the objective of emphasiz- 
ing correlation of English and tran- 
scription. 

3. Teachers of shorthand need to 
use special methods of teaching tran- 
scription if they are to be able to 
achieve all of these objectives in the 
shortest possible time. 


Prognosis 

Can shorthand ability be  pre- 
dicted ? 

Although considerable research has 
been done to determine the reliability 
of various kinds of tests for predict- 
ing ability in shorthand, there has 
not been discovered any sure way of 
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shorthand 
These research studies 


predicting success in 
achievement. 
which have been done for graduate 
degrees are probably too limited in 
scope, time, funds, and skill of the 
investigators to provide a sufficiently 
comprehensive and thorough study 
of the 
prognosis in shorthand learning and 


very complex problem of 
use, 

According to the findings, there is 
little relationship between scores on 
shorthand 


Since this fact is reported 


intelligence tests and 
marks. 
in five different studies, it appears to 
be very well established. Neverthe- 
less, teachers of shorthand know that 
some students (who seem to be the 
brighter ones) learn shorthand faster 
than do the others. It would seem, 
therefore, that more searching analy- 
sis of the relationship between intel- 
ligence and shorthand achievement 
should prove worth while. 

The same reasoning may be ap- 
plied to each of the other tests re- 
ported in the findings as each of 
them seems to have a logical relation- 
ship to shorthand. In short, there 


is definite need for additional re- 
search in the area of prognosis in 
shorthand. 

The high correlatior. found be- 
tween the general grade average and 
shorthand marks indicates thai any 
student desiring to take shorthand 
and having a satisfactory school 
record should be allowed to enroll in 
shorthan! However, the findings 
suggest that if a pupil does not learn 
to read shorthand satisfactorily dur- 
ing the first part of the course, he 
should be encouraged to drop short- 
hand and siroll in some other course. 

All of tkese findings imply that a 
great deal of additional research is 
needed if adequate instruments for 
the measurement of shorthand prog- 
nosis are to be developed. 

Methods 


What methods are used in the 


do the methods of teaching shorthand 
theory compare with each other? 

The manual, direct, and functional 
methods of teaching shorthand theory 
are well-defined and are used with 
variations and in different combina- 
tions. The basic difference among 
these methods of teaching shorthand 
theory is that of teaching the forma- 
tion of outlines by applying rules or 
by direct association of word sounds 
and meanings with their shorthand 
symbols or by a combination of these 
two. 

Although one method of teaching 
shorthand theory may appear to be 
the 


others, there is no clear-cut evidence 


superior in some respects to 
to indicate that any particular meth- 
od of teaching shorthand theory pro- 
duces better results than any other 
method in respect to all the factors 
of knowledge of theory, ability to 
take dictation, and ability to tran- 
scribe shorthand notes. 


Goals of Achievement 

What goals are set by schools for 
shorthand? What goals are set by 
business for shorthand ? 

While there is no common agree- 
ment as to the goals to be set by 
schools for shorthand, a dictation rate 
of 100 words per minute by the end 
of the fourth semester is the usual 
The dictation 


requirement, usual 


rate requirements for first semester 
are 40 to 50 words a minute; for 
second semester, 60 to 70 words a 
minute; and 80 words a minute for 
third semester. 

Although many schools do not spe- 
cify any particular standards for 
transcription, those that have such 
standards frequently require 10 to 
20 words a minute for the first year 
and 25 to 30 words a minute for the 
second year. The findings indicate, 
however, that the average rate for 
making typewritten transcriptions of 
shorthand notes at the end of the 
second year is about 14 words a 
minute. Mailability appears to be 
the goal set for accuracy of tran- 
script. 

Although many firms have no set 
goals for rate of dictation in short- 
hand, there is an indication that busi- 
ness requires a dictation rate of from 
about 80 words a minute to about 120 
words a minute. 

While few offices have established 
goals for rate and accuracy of tran- 
scription, the essential standard is 
mailability. By mailability is meant 
no misspelled word, no transposition, 
no omission which affects the mean- 
ing, no noticeable erasures, and no 
incorrectly hyphenated word. 

A resume of the bookkeeping conclusions 


from Doctor Stroop’s research document 
will be published in an early issue. 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
Tue JourNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Many of our readers may have been asked the question. 


Do you teach business math from the 
standpoint of usability or tradition? 


Most teachers would agree that usability is more desirable, but what constitutes 
usability? Turn to the last page of this magazine and see what Julius Nelson has to say 


about this. 
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A TYPEWRITING-RATE SURVEY 


W. C. Maxwell 


Charron-Williams Commercial College, Miami, Florida 


HY do typists usually experi- 

ence a plateau at approximately 
a forty-word typing rate? This has 
always been a perplexing question to 
me, especially’ when I think of the 
high typing and accuracy ratings ac- 
complished by the experts. Surely, 
no student should fail to type at least 
a minimum of sixty words per min- 
ute if he were taught the same tactics. 

This fault does not lie in a lack 
of teacher interest and effort to see 
that the students excel. Teachers of 
no other subject show more heart- 
felt enthusiasm in the success of 
their students than do the typewrit- 
ing instructors, but their endeavors 
have not produced the desired re- 
sults. The improvement in the be- 
ginning typist’s typing rate has been 
negligible during the last two or three 
decades, although teachers are con- 
tinually on the alert seeking a class 
instructional procedure which will 
give them a feeling of assurance that 
their students are achieving their best 
rate. 

While instructing in the private 
schools division during the last three 
years, | have obtained information 
that has been quite conclusive in sup- 
plying the answer to the foregoing 
question. During these three years 
my classroom has proved to be vir- 
tually a laboratory in every sense of 
the word. Approximately 315 or 
70 per cent of the students enrolled 
for typewriting instruction had had 
previous instruction in this subject. 
This is the basic element which has 
made this period of surveying and 
testing effective. 
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These formerly trained students 
were representatives of secondary, 
private, and parochial schools, and of 
universities and governmental super- 
vised groups from practically every 
state and from several foreign coun- 
tries including the following: Scot- 
land, England, Norway, France, 
Spain, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Pana- 
ma, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Canada, and 
the Hawaiian Islands. The person- 
nel of this group ranged in age from 
the high school level te more than 
three score years. 

Possibly on no occasion did any 
two students enroll whe had received 


“In order for the student to progress 
past this plateau area of forty words a 
minute, he must become proficient in the 
use of the basic typing habits common to 
the expert typist, especially the finger 
positions and movements.” 


instruction from the same instructor ; 
therefore it may be assumed _ that 
these students were subjected to a 
great variety of class plans. Regard- 
less of this fact, all of these students 
had learned the keyboard and could 
readily type the high frequency 
words. In other words, they all 
achieved these two goals regardless 
of the manner in which they had been 
instructed in the beginning. 


Surveying and Testing Plan 
THE TRAINED STUDENT 
Each student’s typing rate was 
checked before he was given any cor- 
rective instruction. The weaknesses 
in his typing form were noted, and 


some one factor was chosen for cor- 
rection. He Was reminded daily of 
his corrective practice as the sound- 
ness of each survey and the length of 
the period required for the student to 
adopt the use of the new practice 
form depended upon the consistency 
with which the student followed the 
instructions. 

Five-minute tests on straight copy 
were used on all occasions to deter- 
mine the student’s typing rate. Ap- 
proximately, three to six weeks were 
required to make a correction, at 
which time the student was again 
given a similar test and the gain in 
the stroking and typing rates noted, 
When these students had become ac- 
customed to the use of more precise 
instructions on the hand and finger 
positions and movements, improve- 
ments of more than fifty per cent 
were not uncommon, 


Survey Example No, 1 

These three students came under 
my observation at the same time; 
one, a married lady thirty-four years 
of age, with a secondary school edu- 
cation; two, a Spanish girl who had 
recently graduated from a parochial 
high school in Cuba; and three, a 
girl, also of high school age, who had 
attended a local public high school, 
None of these students had typed or 
were able to type as many as forty 
net words per minute before they 
began their corrective practice, Their 
corrective instructions were re- 
stricted to the use of more advan- 
tageous hand and finger positions 
and movements. 
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During the third week they were 
given a five-minute test on straight 
copy; their net rates were as fol- 
lows: sixty, sixty-six, and seventy- 
two respectively. 

Scores of similar cases were stud- 
ied to ascertain the gain realized 
through the adoption of the correc- 
tive technique for each of the more 
prominent faulty typing habits, or 
hindrances, the student’s 
progress, such as the following: 

1, Faulty hand and finger positions 

2. Faulty hand and finger move- 

ments 

3. Spelling the word as it is being 

typed 

4, Observing the keyboard to lo- 

cate the keys 

The common handicap of all of the 


affecting 


experienced typists was their low 
typing rate which in each case could 
easily be accounted for by their poor 
typing form, These students with- 
out exception had not received pre- 
cise instructions as to how they 
should arch their fingers, stroke the 
keys, throw the carriage, and stroke 
the shift key. There was a marked 
similarity in their manner of typing 
and a definite uniformity in the fact 
that they experienced a plateau at ap- 
proximately a  forty-word typing 
level. 

When they became accustomed to 
the more logical positions and move- 
ments, their typing rates improved, 
thus making it apparent that these 
siudents lacked the use ui good tech- 
nique, especially the ability to use 
their fingers. The trained students 
who were typing less than sixty 
words per minute before they began 
the corrective practice typed at a pro- 
portionately higher rate when they 
had acquired the habit of using the 
correct basic positions and move- 
ments. For example, a middle-aged 
lady, an experienced stenographer 
who typed fifty-eight words per min- 
ute in the beginning, typed eighty- 
three words per minute after three 
weeks of corrective practice. Stu- 
dents who remained in school for an 
indefinite time, sometimes reached the 
nineties. 


THE UNTRAINED STUDENT 
If you are wondering what prog- 
ress the students made who had not 
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had any previous experience with the 
typewriter, here is, for example, the 
record of a student who developed 
correct typing habits from the be- 
ginning. 


Survey Example No, 2 


A male student, an adult of more 
than fifty years of age, a retired 
army man, typed sixty-one net words 
per minute with one error when 
tested at the end of six weeks. All of 
this time was given to practice on the 
alphabetic portion of the keyboard. 
By the end of the eighth week he was 
familiar with the numerals and the 
special characters. His accurarv rat- 
ing on the numerals, while typing by 
touch, was on a par with his straight 
copy accuracy rating. 

The learning period required for 
the numerals was shortened because 
of the finger strength and control 
gained through his practice on the al- 
phabetic keys. _The touch-typewrit- 
ing habit which he had acquired 
through practice on the alphabetic 
portion of the keyboard left him no 
preference when typing the numer- 
als. It should be added that this stu- 
dent had large muscular hands simi- 
lar to the laborer who works with his 
hands. 


Survey Example No, 3 


The following type of survey is 
rather unique because of the minute 
scope cf instruction given the stu 
dent. Here was a college student who 
had just finished her freshman year 
and who had no experience with the 
typewriter. This girl had an IQ of 
more than average and was enrolled 
for a six weeks’ typing course. Her 
daily practice time amounted to ap- 
proximately two and one-half hours. 

The total instruction given this 
student during the entire period had 
to do with but one factor, the move- 
ment of the arched finger stroking 
the key. This student was constant- 
ly reminded of the finger thrusting 
movement in the classroom or on 
sight. During the sixth week she 
typed sixty-three words per minute 
with one error. On no occasion was 
any demonstration given her other 
than the finger stroking movement. 
The text book illustrations and wall 
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chart clearly indicate the keys to be 
controlled by each finger. 


Survey Example No. 4 


Another type of survey worthy ot 
mentioning was made with students 
who had developed free finger strok- 
ing movements to determine what 
effect building up the stroking rate 
would have upon the straight copy 
typing rate. A Revised Rhythm Drill 
(a;sldkfjdksla;) was used for the 
stroking practice and tests. The stu- 
dent was instructed to quicken his 
finger stroking movements to the ut- 
most. It was found that he could 
achieve his fastest stroking rate on 
this material when he thought only 
of the routine inward and outward 
stroking pattern of this drill. 

The students were timed for 
twenty seconds in each trial for not 
more than three consecutive times on 
two or three occasions each day. They 
were given five-minute tests at least 
once a week, The following record 
of an individual student shows the 
ratio of increase in the typing rate 
as compared with the Revised 
Rhythm Drill stroking rate. In each 
case it appeared that from the begin- 
ning the student lagged greatly in his 
ability to use his fingers, as com- 
pared with his ability to comprehend 
the copy. 


Rhythm Drill 


Checking Straight Copy 


Intervals Net Typing Ratcs Stroking Rates 
2 wks 58 74 
1 wk 63 88 
1 wk 67 104 
1 wk 73 115 
1 wk 77 128 
1 


The student’s fastest stroking rate, 
regardless of the errors. and his best 
net typing rate were recorded for 
each period. 

On no occasion on the same day 
were the Revised Rhythm Drill tests 
or practice given before the straight 
copy tests were conducted. The stu- 
dent was reminded of his objective 
to type with continuity when typing 
straight copy. He was not informed 
of the purpose of these two types of 
testing while the survey was in proc- 
ess. Students who did not use a fol- 
low-through finger stroking move- 
ment were not considered eligible'for 
this type of testing. 
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As a result of these findings it is 
evident that the typing rate will in- 
crease automatically when there is an 
increase in the stroking rate. The 
student’s accuracy rating on straight 
copy naturally irnproved with each 
correction made which affected the 
hand and finger positions and move- 
ments. 


Increasing the Typing Rate 


It will not be found necessary to 
tell the student to type fast, if he has 
developed quick finger stroking 
movements; he has developed the 
habit to type fast. Students who ac- 
quire correct typing habits have only 
to be reminded to type with continu- 
ity when they are given “timed” tests. 

Pushing the student for a higher 
typing rate on straight copy by urg- 
ing him to type faster, is to be dis- 
couraged. This practice may be the 
number one reasor for upsetting the 
concentration, 


student’s sense of 


causing him to hurry and to read 
ahead of the typing point. Any- 
thing can happen when the student 
“hurries,” regardless of his normal 
use of the correct positions and 
When the student hur- 
ries it effects a change in his hand 


movements. 


and finger positions and movements. 
The professional typist does not 
hurry, he concentrates on quicker 
finger movements for a higher rate 
of typing. 
Evaluating and Comparing the. 


Advantages of the Different 
Basic Typing Habits 


Possibly the greatest advantage to 
be gained from this surveying and 
testing program is realized from the 
numerous surveys made with the stu- 
dents who had had previous instruc- 
tion in typewriting, such as Survey 
Example No. 1. Since the student’s 
attention and practice efforts were 
directed toward the correction of a 
single factor, the advantage gained 
through this 
should be accredited to this particu- 


corrective practice 


lar correction. No noticeable changes 
occurred in the student’s general prac- 
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tice form other than an increase in 
the tempo of the carriage throw with- 
out an especially directed effort. ‘The 
results of these surveys make it pos- 
sible to not only compare and place 
an approximate evaluation, expressed 
in words per minute, on the different 
factors which comprise good type- 
writing technique, but also to furnish 
a medium whereby the student may 
be rated on the manner in which he 
types. 


Estimating the Student's Typing Rate by 
the Technique He Uses 


After the preliminary instructions, 
it became a general practice to esti- 
mate the student’s net rate before 
each test. For example, in Survey 
No. 1, estimates of 60, 66, and 70 re- 
spectively were made for these stu- 
dents before they began their test. 
These estimates were for the first test 
given these students following their 
corrective practice. The correctness 
of these and similar estimates, made 
on numerous occasions, substantiates 
the statement that typing rate is gov- 
erned by the technique used. 

The student makes approximately 
the same number of errors in his 
tests, whether the count is low or 
high, because his technique remains 
the same until some special effort is 
made to change it. 

Now, in summation, in seeking an 
answer to the leading question, “Why 
do typists experience a plateau at ap- 
proximately a forty-word level?” 
poor practice habits were found to 
thwart the typists’ efforts to increase 
their typing rate in each instance. 
Findings resulting from these obser- 
vations point to the fact, that in or- 
der for the student to progress past 
this plateau area, he must become 
proficient in the use of the basic typ- 
ing habits common to the expert typ- 
ist, especially the finger positions and 
movements: (1) Arching the fingers 
at a right angle, (2) Using wrist ac- 
tion to stroke the key, (3) Making 
a finger thrust on the key, (4) Ex- 
ecuting a finger flick on the key. 


TYPEWRITER 
MYSTERY 


This typewriter game was originated 
and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, spon- 
sor of the annual artistic typing con- 
tests. ‘The object of the game is to 
construct a design on the typewriter by 
following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in 
typewriter vertically, space down 6 
single spaces from the top, set side mar- 
gins at 25 and 60 and begin typing, line 
by line, Symbols: 5% means strike % 
five times; "3sp” means strike space bar 
three times; etc. Keep shift lock de- 
pressed throughout entire typing. 


Line 


1—17sp, 1% 
2—2sp, 2%, 13sp, 2% 
3I—Isp, 4%, 12sp, 2% 
4—Isp, 4%, Isp, 9% 
5—2sp, 2%, 11sp, 11% 
6—2sp, 2%, 11sp, 12% 
7—3sp, 2%, 11sp, 9% 
8—3sp, 2%, 15sp, 5% 
9—4sp, 2%, Isp, 5%, Isp, 1% 
10—4sp, 2%, 8sp, 9% 
11—3sp, 4%, 8sp, 
12—3sp, 4%, Ssp, 6%, Isp, 4% 
13—2sp, 5%, Isp, 4%, 2sp, 5% 
14—Isp, 6%, 6sp, 7%, Isp, 4% 
15—Isp, 4%, Isp, 2%, 4sp, 5%, Isp, 
6%, Isp, 4% 
16—-5%, Isp, 11%, Isp, 12% 
17—6%, Isp, 9%, Isp, 13% 
18—Isp, 5%, Isp, 9%, Isp, 13% 
19—2sp, 7%, 2sp, 4%, Isp, 9%, Isp, 5% 
20—4sp, 3%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 4%, Isp, 8%, 
4sp, 4% 
21-—8sp, 2%, 2sp, 3%, Isp, 7%, Ssp, 5% 
22——9sp, 2%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 7%, 5sp, 5% 
23—9sp, 2%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 7%, bsp, 5% 
24—12sp, 3%, Isp, 6%, 7sp, 6% 
25—13sp, 2%, Isp, 5%, Isp, 1%, 6sp, 
6% 
26—15sp, 1%, 5sp, 3%, Ssp, 6% 
27—12sp, 13%, 5sp, 4% 
28—10sp, 15%, 6sp, 2% 
29—9sp, 16%, 5sp, 4% 
30—7sp, 19%, 4sp, 4% 
31—5sp, 21%, 5sp, 2% 
32—6sp, 21% 
33—3sp, 2%, 2sp, 19% 
34—3sp, 5%, Isp, 19% 
35—3sp, 5%, 4sp, 9% 
36—4sp, 5%, 12sp, 2% 
37—5sp, 5%, 8sp, 5% 
38—6ésp, 3%, Isp, 5% 
39—9sp, 2%, Bsp, 5% 
40—T7sp, 5%, 7sp, 5% 
41—7sp, 5%, 8sp, 5% 
42—8sp, 5%, 7sp, 5% 
42-——8sp, 6%, Tsp, 3% 
44—9sp, 6%, Ssp, 11%, 3sp, 1% 
45—9%sp, 4%, Isp, 1%, 5sp, 5% 
46—9sp, 3%, Bsp, 5% 
47—9%sp, 2%, Isp, 5% 
48—8sp, 2%, I1sp, 4% 
49—20sp, 5% 
50—20sp, 5% 
51—19sp, 6% 
52—18sp, 4% 
53—17sp, 2% 


The design constructed by following 
the above directions will be shown in 
the next issue of this magazine. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Richard P. Ettinger 


President, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


E are at a crossroad in our his- 
tory. Business 
lenge on all sides from Big Govern- 
ment, In many areas, Government 
has gone into direct competition with 
private business. 


faces a chal- 


susinessmen must 
meet this competition and do their 
job so effectively that there is no 
for the take 
A key area in this picture is 
If the Amer- 
ican worker does not get what he 
wants from 
will move in. But I believe the Amer- 
ican enterprise system can enable the 
worker to get what he wants. 

First, let us consider what the 
worker There 
have been a good many surveys on 
this subject, and most of them agree 
that the American worker wants: 

1, The right to work continuously 
at wages that enable him and _ his 
family to live reasonably well—to 
have security in his job—to enjoy 
peace of mind. 

2. The opportunity to advance—in 
a growing, dynamic society and or- 
ganization. 

3. The dignity of being treated as 
a human being, and the feeling of be- 
longing, of participating in the busi- 
ness, and not merely being considered 
as a number on a time clock. 

4. The opportunity to accumulate 
something beyond immediate needs, 


basis Government to 
over, 
in employee relations. 


business, Government 


American wants, 
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to provide for adequate support when 
the .ime comes for retirement, and 
to give him security against sickness 
or accident or economic depressions. 

Unless he can get what he wants 
from his job or his business, he will 
naturally turn to the state. Indeed, he 
has already done this. This is evident 
in the socialistic trend abroad, and in 
the New Deal and Fair Deal pro- 
grams for a welfare state. 

The state has nothing it can dis- 
tribute or use to give to the workers, 
except that which it takes away from 
them in taxes; and in the process of 
taking it away from them and re- 
distributing it, there is a good deal 
of waste. If business can provide for 
the worker directly what he wants, 
instead of encouraging the worker to 
look to an extravagantly run welfare 
state, everyone will be much better 
off; and we shall not, have an un- 
necessary army of Government em- 
ployees living off the vital lifeblood 
of commerce, 

We know that it is only workers, 
producing in excess of what they con- 
sume, who can provide for themselves 
or others the security and welfare 
benefits they 

So our problem is to give the 
worker an incentive to produce that 
The Twentieth Century 
Fund made the statement that: 

“Production is pretty much what 
the worker wants it to The 
worker must himself want to see 


vant, 


excess, 


be. 


greater production before it is rea- 
lized. If he thinks that greater pro- 
duction means greater achievement 
of the things he wants—security, ad- 
vancement and dignity, he will pro- 
duce. If he thinks greater produc- 
tion will not bring him such things, 
he will produce only up to a standard 
below which he is afraid to fall.” 
American business has set living 
standards far beyond those ever be- 
fore seen on the face of the earth. 
American literally 
changed the face of the earth, has 
been responsible in large part for 
winning two great wars, has shown 
the rest of the world how to produce 
for the benefit of all the people. Amer- 
ican business now faces the challenge 
of showing the way out of the trend 
toward and the welfare 
state: a way out that will enable the 
worker to get more than he can hope 
to get through wasteful Government 


business has 


socialism 


agencies. 

Politicians are constantly trying to 
keep control over the people by draw- 
ing a larger and larger share of the 
worker’s production into a central 
reservoir and then channeling its dis- 
tribution for political purposes. The 
enviable record of American 
ness in creating the highest living 
standards in the world entitles it to 
encouragement from the Government 
in working out plans that will enable 
business to give the worker the se- 
curity and dignity he properly wants. 


busi- 
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Workable Security Programs 
Business has a great opportunity as 
well as a real obligation to provide the 
incentive for these things—and to dis- 
suade the worker from following the 
false hope of getting these things for 
“nothing” from a paternalistic gov- 
ernment—for that can lead only to 
the loss of freedom, and eventually 
to abject slavery. 

I should like to indicate briefly 
some of the things American business 
can do to encourage workers to pro- 
vide for themselves what they really 
want. This is not mere theory; it is 
based on what is being done success- 
fully by enlightened management 
through practical, profitable plans that 
benefit the customer or the public 
(who after all is the real boss of any 
business), the owners of the busi- 
ness, and everyone else who works in 
the business. 

It must be obvious that security, 
growth, and whatever else is wanted 
must of necessity depend on whether 
or not the business is making a profit. 
That idea must first be thoroughly 
sold to the employees, as the basis 
for any plan. Without profits, there 
are no funds to provide for perma- 
nent employment security, and ex- 
pansion with the resultant oppor- 
tunity for the individual to advance. 

Profits shared with the employee 
can provide most of the things he 
wants—and also increase production 
for the benefit of all. 


Current Profit-Sharing 

There are two kinds of profit- 
sharing. One is current, in which 
a share of the profits is divided up 
and distributed each year. This un- 
doubtedly provides a current incen- 
tive in encouraging employees to take 
a greater interest in their jobs and to 
have a better “team” spirit, for all 
are working to increase the com- 
pany’s profits. But it has certain dis- 
advantages: The employee may take 
the plan for granted when he receives 
his share regularly year after year. 
And if his share goes down one year, 
he may be seriously disappointed, par- 
ticularly if he has “spent” it in ad- 
vance of actually receiving it. 
Deferred Profit-Sharing 

The second kind of profit-sharing 
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is the so-called deferred plan. There 
are a great many variations and some 
leghl limitations of such plans. | am 
going to try to describe one such plan 
for you so you can visualize how a 
typical plan works and how it en- 
ables the employee to get what he 
wants, particularly in the way of 
security. 

One plan I have in mind works 
this way. Fifteen per cent of the pay- 
roll, but not in excess of 20 per cent 
of the profits before taxes, is turned 
over to an outside profit-sharing fund 
trustee, who holds it in trust for the 
employees. No matter what happens 
to the corporation, this fund remains 
untouchable, except by the employees. 
If the profit before taxes is $100,000, 
then 20 per cent of it, or $20,000, is 
put into profit-sharing. Under the 
tax law, this $20,000 is a proper tax 
deduction. If the corporation pays a 
50 per cent income tax, the $20,000 
payment to profit-sharing obviously 
reduces net profit after taxes by only 
$10,000. 

Now assume an employee has a 
salary of $4,000, and the profits have 
been large enough to enable the corpo- 
ration to put in the maximum contri- 
bution. Putting aside an amount 
equal to 15 per cent of his pay means 
that $600 is put in for that employee. 
That is in addition to his salary. 

That employee can leave the $600 
and each subsequent contribution in 
the fund to accumulate until he re- 
tires, or to be paid to his bene- 
ficiaries in case of his death, or he 
can draw out a certain percentage 
each year. If he leaves before retire- 
ment or death, the part in excess of 
what he is allowed to draw annually 
(in this case 10 per cent a year) re- 
mains in the fund for the benefit of 
employees who stay with the com- 
pany, and increases the fund for such 
employees. 

Experience with this fund, invested 
in a variety of securities, shows that 
each employee’s share increases over 
10 per cent a year. The 10 per cent 
is due to interest and dividends on 
investments, appreciation in the value 
of investments, and increases due to 
the turnover of employees who leave 
some of their share for remaining 


employees. So at the end of five 


years, this employee—assuming his 
salary remained a constant $4,000 a 
year—would have $3,700 in the fund : 


10th year 9 600 
15th year 19,000 
20th year 34,000 
25th year 59,000 
30th year 99,000 
35th year 162,000 
40th year 265,000 


One of the reasons the amount in- 
creases so rapidly is that a_profit- 
shar'ng trust pays no taxes on its 
ine ne. Moreover, if the individual 
enmloyee waits and draws down his 
entire share at one time on retire- 
ment, he pays only a long-term capi- 
tal gains tax, which is substantially 
less than the regular income tax. In 
fact, under the present law the maxi- 
mum tax would be 26 per cent. 

The figures given are based on the 
employee drawing nothing until he 
retires. Now he could have drawn 
a substantial amount each year if he 
had wanted to. If, for example, the 
employee were a young girl, she could 
have drawn a pretty good sum when 
she got married. Or, if there were 
illness in the family, the fund could 
have been a fine emergency reserve. 
And, of course, if the employee died 
after 20 years, his family would get 
the $34,000, If he became totally dis- 
abled from heart disease, cancer, or 
the like, he would have received the 
entire amount at the time of his dis- 
ability. 

This is typical of the kind of se- 
curity that can be provided by busi- 
ness rather than by the Government, 
Such a plan gives the employee the 
kind of security he wants. It gives 
him the feeling of belonging, of par- 
ticipating in the business. It encour- 
ages him to watch profits, to do 
everything in his power to see that 
waste is eliminated, to increase 
profitable sales, and to work for his 
share of the profits, For here he sees 
the opportunity to accumulate a large 
sum beyond his immediate needs, to 
provide for adequate support when 
the time comes for retirement, and 
to get security against unexpected 
emergencies. 

It also helps the enterprise to in- 
crease profits, which in turn may be 
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se-invested in. the-business to expand 
it and to provide opportunity to the 
employee to advance in a dynamic, 
growing organization. The resultant 
success of the enterprise also enables 
it to provide much more steady and 
permanent employment for all con- 
cerned. 

The truth of this is demonstrated 
by the fact that the corporations that 
have pioneered the way and have 
done the most in this field have been 
outstandingly successful. You prob- 
ably are all familiar with the out- 
standing achievements and success of 
companies like Procter and Gamble, 
Sears-Roebuck, Pitney-Bowes, Jos- 
lyn, and: Hormel—to mention only a 
few. Arid our own company, starting 
with nothing except an idea and a 
will to work and to apply these prin- 
ciples, has become one of the world’s 
largest book publishers, as well as the 
largest lonse-leaf information service 
organization—in a relatively few 
years. 

The profit-sharing plan is only one 
method business is using successfully 
to implement the economic rights of 
the individual worker and to encour- 
age him to look to business instead 


of to the welfare state. 


Pension Plan 


Thus, we and other businesses pro- 
vide, in addition to profit-sharing, a 
pension plan. In some instances the 
employer pays all the costs ; in others, 
part. In our case, we contribute an 
average of more than $2 for each $1 
the employee pays for pension. 

Then to encourage and help em- 
ployees to acquire homes, there are 
home finance plans. In our case, we 
lend up to 90 per cent of the appraised 
value of a home and charge only 2 per 
cent interest. For this purpose we 
established a very substantial revolv- 
ing fund, 


“Split-Dollar” Insurance Plan 


We also found that younger mar- 
ried men with children needed more 
protection for their families during 
the early years of their participation 
in the profit-sharing fund than the 
fund provided. So we developed 
what we call the “Split Dollar Insur- 
ance Program.” This is in addition 


to and separate from the customary 
group insurance program, under 
which an employee can buy a $1,000 
policy at the cost of $7.20 a year. 

The Split Dollar Insurance Plan 
enables the employee to take out a 
substantial amount of insurance and 
pay less per dollar of insurance pro- 
tection than under the group pro- 
gram. Fach year the employer pays 
the insurance company the cash sur- 
render value of the policy; while 
each year the insured employee pays 
only the difference between the ac- 
tual premium and the amount the 
employer has paid—if there is any 
difference. On the death of the in- 
sured employee, the employer is re- 
imbursed by receiving the cash sur- 
render value, and the beneficiary of 
the insured employee receives the 
face value of the policy less the 
amount paid to the employer for re- 
imbursement of his payment. 

How this works out to the benefit 
of the employee is best shown by tak- 
ing the typical case of a 34-year-old 
employee. Under this plan he would 
pay $24.56 per thousand dollars of in- 
surance the first year, and thereafter 
he would pay: 


$11.77 in the 2nd year 
2.05 in the 3rd year 
1.59 in the 4th year 
1.14 in the 5th year 
72 in the 6th year 
.28 in the 7th year 

0 in the 8th year 


And for the rest of his life he 
doesn’t have to pay anything. In 
short, for the first seven years he is 
paying an average premium of $6.02 
per thousand and thereafter pays 
nothing and gets protection for the 
balance of his life. The cost to the 
employer is merely the cost of in- 
terest on the money it advances on 
the policy. This is one additional 
step that can be taken by business to 
give its employees a feeling of greater 
security. 

Here is reason for the employee to 
work hard for the growth of the busi- 
ness, which in turn provides the 
opportunity to the employee to ad- 
vance in a dynamic, growing organi- 
zation. 
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Here is a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity for business to provide identi- 
cal—indeed even better—welfare 
measures than Government could dis- 
pense. Business can do it less expen- 
sively and without the threat to in- 
dividual freedom. This threat to your 
freedom and mine is more real than 
we seem willing to recognize. 

Business leaders generally have 
failed to live up to their obligations 
to see that the worker has had the 
opportunity to work continuously at 
good wages, and to accumulate some- 
thing beyond his immediate needs; 
and business generally has also neg- 
lected its obligation and opportunity 
to provide the worker with the incen- 
tive to make this possible. 

Politicians have stepped in with 
promises of a “welfare” state, and a 
benevolent government. And in that 
guise, politicians have even gone to 
the extreme of seizing private prop- 
erty, told business what they can sell 
and to whom, what prices to charge, 
what to pay in wages, and whom to 
hire and fire. These politicians have 
a lust for more and more power ; they 
want to control everything and sub- 
stitute a controlled and _ inefficient 
officialdom for the free enterprise 
that has made America great. 

That is not true democracy. It is 
the road to socialism and something 
worse. Ina true democracy the state 
is a necessary and limited evil, not a 
benevolent dictator. Security, prog- 
ress, and happiness in a democracy 
come from the efforts of the indi- 
vidual, working for his own, his 
family’s, and his neighbors’ good. 
This can be accomplished by using 
methods such as I have outlined. 

Now is the time tor business to 
act—to provide the benefits the poli- 
ticians are promising to offer, and will 
continue to promise. With bold, en- 
lightened action, business can recap- 
ture the position of leadership in the 
economic social welfare field it has 
almost lost by default. This is the 
challenge for business to accept—be- 
cause it is profitable to do so, and be- 
cause it is a way to preserve the 
American way of life that has given 
America the world’s highest living 
standards and has preserved the free- 
dom and dignity of the individual. 
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The Panel of Educators Who Addressed 

a Recent Meeting of the Institute 

of Life Insurance in New York City. 

Left to right: Laurence J. Muzroll, 

R. Wilfred Kelsey, Mrs. Henrietta Carpenter, 
Charles B. Walden, and Hamden L. Forkner. 


FAMILY FINANCIAL SECURITY 


A. L. DeMond 


Morse School, Washington, D. C. 


UR complex society is a tower- 
Oing structure of complicated eco- 
nomic and business activities and re- 
lationships. It is no longer possible 
for the schools to trust to chance that 
the student will get enough essential 
basic business information and ex- 
perience in dealing with the common 
problems of the American way of 
life to prepare him adequately for so- 
cial competency and economic effici- 
ency. 

The place for this training and ex- 
perience in business is at the high 
school level. Courses, such as gen- 
eral business or fundamentals of 
business, found in junior high 
schools are usually guidance courses 
for students who plan to take further 
business studies in the high school. 
Many non-business students take 
such courses with advantage but the 
lack of maturity and experience of 
junior high school students limit the 
amount of economic competency de- 
veloped for carry-over into adult 
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life. All too often, even the busi- 
ness student finds only skill sub- 
jects waiting for him in the advanced 
curriculum; he has few opportuni- 
ties to study the functions of business 
as he progresses toward high school 
graduation. 

The subject-matter content of 
Family Financial Security is essential 
to any curriculum pattern. It may be 
introduced as a component part of a 
core curriculum; as a phase of cer- 
tain subjects now in the curriculum 
such as social studies, mathematics, 
science, art, home economics; or as a 
separate course called Family Finan- 
cial Security Personal 
Finance, or Fundamentals of Busi- 
ness, A separate course in Family 
Financial Security Education or Per- 
sonal Finarice which all high school 
students may elect would seem to be 
the ideal solution, This course could 
be given by a business teacher with 
the proper background and prepara- 
tion. 


Education, 


Such a separate course is easy to 
organize, conduct, and evaluate. How- 
ever, it is too much to hope for more 
than one or two semesters in the 
high school for content of this kind; 
financial security education, in fact, 
all basic business education must 
compete with a large number of new 
offerings, each clamoring for space 
and constantly displacing or compet- 
ing with the more firmly entrenched 
courses. 

A reorganization of subject mat- 
ter away from orthodox subjects or 
courses to a series of units concern- 
ing the basic business functions of 
living in our complex industrial civi- 
lization based upon full employment, 
mass production, efficient distribution 
and intelligent consumption, with 
adequate safeguards for the economic 
efficiency and financial security of the 
family unit may be the answer. The 
unit idea may be worked out on three 
bases; the rescurce unit for the 
teacher, the teaching unit for the 
teacher, and the learning unit for the 
student. How much materia). what 
activities, and what measurable out- 
comes are to be included in the unit 
will be determined by the maturity of 
the pupils, the background and prep- 
aration of the teacher and the needs 
of the pupils. 
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Definition of Instructional Units 


The idea of instructional units in 
Family Financial Security or Per- 
sonal Finance may be looked upon as 
a reversal of the idea of the core 
curriculum, Here, business educa- 
tion rejects the idea of being absorbed 
by the core in the standard requisites 
of English, science, social science, and 
physical education. It boldly reaches 
out into many parts of the curricu- 
lum, inserting its many aspects as in- 
tegral parts of the various subjects 
themselves. Can there be mathe- 
matics without problem solving in in- 
terest, discount, commissions, profits, 
taxes, insurance, installment buying ? 
Can there be courses in social science 
or home economics without a study 
of contracts, negotiable instruments, 
home ownership, credit, 
finance, social security, transporta- 
tion, communication, record keeping, 
budgets, and saving ? 

The experiences 
common to all youth, without think- 
ing of subject matter lines, is found 
Teach- 
ing units in Family Financial Se- 
curity covering a wide variety of 


personal 


unification of 


in basic business education, 


these common experiences ,may be 
used in many other courses—English, 
mathematics, and 
content is 


social sciences, 
This 
meaningful to pupils because it is 
within the scope of their actual ex- 
periences, Cutting across subject mat- 


home economics. 


ter lines, teaching the content as units 
in various subjects creates an oppor- 
tunity for business education to be- 
come a major factor in the achieve- 
ment of the common goals of educa- 
tion, 

A number of resource units have 
been prepared in graduate workshops 
during the past few summers; more 
information can be secured about 
them by writing to the Commit- 
tee on Family Financial Security. 
(Address is given in the bibliography 
at the end of the article.) A descrip- 
tion of some of the resource units 
follows: 


Family Living—Grade 12 


A resource unit for teachers, using 
Family Financial Security Education 
as a means of promoting wholesome 
personality development and improv- 
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ing mental health through a knowl- 
edge of credit, planned spending, 
life insurance, banking, investments, 
home ownership, and other elements 
of family money management. 


Home Making—Grades 11-12 


A unit describing family income, 
savings, and other phases of family 
money management. The approach is 
through problems of managing the 
family income, saving for the future, 
banking, borrowing money, family 
risks, and social security problems. 
Financial Security— Adult Education 

Family Financial Security is a pro- 
gram of teacher and parent education. 
This unit is planned to assist teachers 
and parents in setting up means of 


The primary aim of these workshops 
is to encourage the teaching of money 
management and financial security in 
the nation's schools, 


teaching Family Financial Security 
at home and at school. 

The Sensible Use of Money—Grade 
12, Jr. Gollege, Adult Education 


A unit for use by teachers in high 
schools, junior colleges, adult educa- 
tion programs, and in-service train- 
ing programs for teachers. The ma- 
terials and activities are centered in 
the creation of a sense of values as a 
guide to family goais, problems and 
procedures of budgeting for the 
family, family records, business pro- 
cedures and legal aspects underlying 
family financial transactions, analysis 
of representative family spending 
patterns and liabilities with an over- 
view of these areas showing prin- 
ciples which operate to increase the 
economic efficiency of the family 
unit. 

The feasibility of units of this type 
is obvious. There is something in 
each unit for everyone—the slow 
learner, the above average pupil; the 
academic and the vocational students. 
Problems concerned with personal 
and family finance are never perma- 
nently solved. Consumers confronted 
with the constant necessity of making 
financial decisions which will estab- 
lish, maintain, and promote family 
well-being, must aim at achieving the 
highest possible standard amount of 


security for the future and for the 
family group. 

Most educators agree that high 
school is the best place for instruction 
in Family Financial Security. At 
least this is the point where such in- 
formation will reach the largest num- 
ber where it is actually needed. It 
may not be possible to cover ade- 
quately some of the topics involved. 
This is especially true of some of the 
legal and real estate problems—wills, 
estates, guardianships, trusts, prop- 
erty and casualty insurance, invest- 
ments, taxation. However, here is. 
the foundation for the acquisition of 
factual material and the development 
of skills directed toward such finan- 
cial security problems with more self- 
assurance. Further, the student will 
when such problems are be- 
yond his capacity. When to seek pro- 
fessional advice, where to obtain it, 
and other matters of judgment may 
be developed with profit. 


Teaching Objectives 


In the development of teaching 
units on Family Financial Security, 
the guide posts might well be the 
social-business-economic objectives 
of business education, as stated by 
Enterline in Trends of Thought in 
Business Education, Monograph No. 
72, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany. 

1. To develop a better understand- 
ing of our business-economic system. 

2. To develop an understanding of 
social-business and social economic 
relationships. 

3. To develop an understanding and 
an appreciation of the place, nature, 
function and responsibility of busi- 
ness in our economic society ; that is, 
the social significance of business. 

4. To provide a broad economic 
training for more intelligent partici- 
pation in the social, political, and 
business life of the community. 

5. To develop an understanding of 
sound economic principles, forces, 
and concepts—economic literacy. 

6. To prepare students to function 
intelligently in their economic con- 
tacts—economic competency. 

The remarkable growth and ex- 
pansion of the special graduate train- 
ing in money management and family 
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financial security at workshops spon- 
sored by the Committee on Family 
Financial Security Education is proof 
of the widespread interest in this 
In 1950 195], 
American 


movement. 
seventy-five teachers in 
schools and colleges attended the 
workshop sponsored by the Commit- 
tee at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In the summer of 1952, one hun- 
dred fifty-five educators attended four 
workshops in financial security held 
at the Universities of Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, Wisconsin and at South- 
ern Methodist University. In the 
summer of 1953, the Committee 
sponsored eight workshops, the addi- 
tional four set up at the Universities 
of Virginia, Oregon and Denver, and 
Miami University of Ohio.* 

The primary aim of these work- 
shops is to encourage the teaching of 
money management and financial se- 
curity in the nation’s high schools. 
Classroom time is divided between 
formal instruction in the subject mat- 
ter of financial security and labora- 
tory work in curriculum planning 
and development. Instructors are 
members of the schools of business 
and education at each university, The 
chief product of the workshops is 
represented in the construction of re- 
source and teaching units. These are 
published by the Committee and made 
available for use by classroom 
teachers throughout the country. 

A bibliography of materials and 
references for teaching and preparing 
units for family financial security 
follows. 


SUGGESTED SUBJECT MATTER FOR 
TEACHERS 


1. Economic Background—How Our Eco- 
nomic System Operates 

2, Banking Functions and _ Institutions 

3. Principles of Family Budgeting and 
Records 

4. Commercial 
tions 

5. Personal Loans 

6. Installment Buying and 
Credit 

7. Learning to Use Advertising as an 
Aid to Intelligent Consumption 

8 Risk and Insurance 

9. Social Security and Old Age Pensions 

10. Disability and Medical Care Pensions 

11. Investments and Investment Policies 


Banks—Saving nstitu- 


Consumer 


~ 


* See listings on page 332, May 1953 issue of 
this magazine, 
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12. Wills, Estates, Trusts and Guardian- 
ships 

13. Home Ownership—Financing. 

14. Property and Casualty Insurance 

15. Leasing A Home 

16. General Liability Insurance 

17. Settlement Procedure for Estates 

18. Coordination of Plans for Dependents 

19. Health Insurance 

20. Problems of Taxation 

21. Law for the Consumer 

22. Merchandise Standards 

23. Employer-Employee Relationships 

24. Retirement Plans 

25. Government Regulations Affecting the 
Consumer 


SOURCES OF AVAILABLE INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIAL 


Committee on Consumer Relations in Ad- 
vertising, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Pamphlets on Consumer Economics 


Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Household Finance Corp., 919 Michigan 
Bldg., Chicago 11, IIL. 

Your Budget 

Children’s Spending 

Your Health Dollar 

Your Food Dollar 

Your Clothing Dollar 

Your Shelter Dollar 

Your Home Furnishings Dollar 

Your Recreation Dollar 

Your Shopping Dollar 

Your Equipment Dollar 

Consumer Credit Facts For You 

Small Loan Laws of U.S. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 


Consumers Education Study, National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C, 

The Modern American Consumer 

Learning to Use Advertising 

Using Standards and Labels 

Managing Your Money 

Buying Insurance 

Using Consumer Credit 

Effective Shopping 

Your and Our Economic System 
Committee on Family Financial Security, 
R. Wilfred Kelsey, Secretary, 488 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Resource Units and Instructional Mate- 

rials for Teachers 


3etter Business Bureau, 726 Chrysler 

Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. Booklets: 
Fucts you should know about budgeting, 
borrowing, buying or building a home, 
banks and trust companies,’ investments 
and investment companies, life insurance, 
savings, securities, and security and 
commodity exchanges. 


Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Blueprint for Tomorrow, a life insurance 


workbook for business education. 
Family Money Manager 

Money in Your Pocket 
Handbook of Life Insurance (20c) 


Science Research Associates, Inc., 228 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, IIL. 

Life Adjustment Booklets 

Money and You 


Social Security Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Your New Social Security 
Questions and Answers on Social Se- 
curily 
Joint Council on Economic Education, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N, Y. 
How To Construct a Resource Unit 


REFERENCES ON SUBJECT MATTER: 
FAMILY FINANCIAL SECURITY 


Your Mortgage, by Frederick Allen. New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pierce, 1950 
Personal Finance, by E. F. Donaldson, 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1948 

A. B. C. of Investing, by R. C. Effinger. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1947 
Money Wise, by Mary B. Finke & Helen 
Knox. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1950 

Money and Banking, by Major B. Fosters 
& Raymond Rogers, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1947 

The Intelligent Investor, by Benjamin 
Graham. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1949 

Family Legal Advisor, by Albert W. Gray. 
New York: Greystone Press, 1950 

Life Insurance, by Solomon S, Huebner. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950 
Jordon on Investments, by D. F, Jordon. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950 
Managing Personal Finances, by D. F. 
Jordon & E.-F. Willett. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1945 

How To Use Your Bank, by William H., 
Kniffen. New York: MeGraw-Hill, 1949 
How To Live Within Your Income, by J. 
K. Lasser & S, F. Porter. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1948 

How To Buy A House, by L. 
Meredity. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1947 

Home Ownership—Ils It Sound?, by J. P. 
O'Dean. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1945 

Your Personal Economics, by Augustus 
H. Smith, C. Bahr & F. T. Wilhelms. New 
York: MeGraw-Hill, 1949 

Spending For Happiness, by Elsie Staple- 
ton. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949 
Estates and Trusts, by Gilbert T, Stephen- 
son. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1949 

How To Plan Your Financial Security, by 
Lawrence Washington. New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill, 1949 


Douglas 


REFERENCES ON CURRICULUM 


“Organizing The Curriculum,” by Maurice 
A. Ahrens, Education for Life Adjust- 
ment. New York: Ronald Press Co. 1950 
The Law of Real Estate In All 48 States, 
by Parnell Callahan. New York: Oceana 
Publications, 1950 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Teach them on the 


typewriter 


No matter how well trained a typist is 
...in the long run she is just about as good 
and fast as her equipment ! 


The new Underwood All Electric...even more beautiful 
than ever...is designed to make typing s-m-o-o-t-h, quick and 
relaxed. You and your students can count on it to turn out 
the kind of letters employers look for and appreciate... 
clear, clean, better letters, every time. 


You'll get even spacing between characters, perfect 
alignment, clean, uniform impressions...not one of them 
a shade too light or too dark. 


The new Underwood All Electric has the most 
advanced Keyboard, scientifically designed to minimize 
finger reach. It has the most advanced electric Margin 
Set. Functional Keys of the most advanced type, color 
controlled for ease and accuracy. Most advanced 


Scales and Indicator, for instant paper centering, 
heading centering and carriage positioning. 


And with an Underwood All Electric you can get 
as many carbons as you need...with no increase 
whatever in finger pressure. 


Be sure to get a demonstration of this 
easy-to-teach-on Underwood All Electric. Call your 
local Underwood Representative today. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines . . . Accounting 
Machines . . . Carbon Paper. . 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. exo 
Underwood Limited Toronto 1, Canada 

Sales and Service Everywhere 


... Made by the Typewriter Leader of the World 


ever built! 
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"As in every other field, articles on the teaching of bookkeeping appeared 


in various magazines during the past academic year. 
scattered; the magazines are piled up 


The articles are 
in the corner, perhaps unread.” This 


comprehensive report (with bibliography) provides an easy method of “catch- 


ing up". 


CURRENT THINKING IN 
TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 


|. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


N the present article, an attempt is 
made to summarize all the materials 
about bookkeeping that appeared in 
print during the year 1952-53 in the 
following magazines: American 
Business Education, Balance Sheet, 
Business Education World, Business 
Teacher, Journal of Business Educa- 
tion, National Business Education 
Quarterly and United Business FEd- 
ucation Association Forum* 

The guiding principle throughout 
has been one of objective reporting 
of what appeared in current litera- 
ture with no attempt to inject any 
personal reaction or evaluation. The 
reader is thus offered the various 
ideas which he is at liberty to accept 
or reject, in whole or in part. 


Monthly Columns 

Three magazines—-Business Edu- 
cation World, Business Teacher, and 
Journal of Business Education— 
maintained feature columns through- 
out the year, Although John Myer’s 
page (43) dealt largely with a criti- 
cal appraisal of content in collegé 
courses, there were occasionally im- 
plications for the theoretical basis 
of secondary-school bookkeeping 
His discussion in March on textbooks 
applies with equal ferce to high- 
school texts. 

Milton Briggs (19) continued to 


conduct the monthly contest problems | 


for the Business Education World, 
each problem being preceded by some 
terse pointers on teaching method- 
ology bearing on the mastery of the 

* Numbers in parentheses throughout article are 


references listed by numbers on page 31 of this 
magazine. 
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skills aimed at in the test of the 
month. Items covered were: The 
Weekly Payroll (September), Book- 
keeping Vocabulary (October), Jour- 
nalizing (November), Timely Events 
(December), Financial Statements 
(January), Columnar Cash Journal 
(March), Live Assignments (April), 
and Account Classification (May). 
The February instalment was de- 
voted to a description of the Six- 
teenth Annual International Book- 
keeping Contest and to an exposition 
of its rules; the results of the contest 
were published in the June number. 

Roy Poe’s column (46) is verita- 
bly a storehouse of teaching method- 
ology. Treated in the course of the 
vear were: Pupil selection and the 
problem of varying abilities within 
the Bookkeeping class (September- 
October) ; Teaching the foundational 
elements (November); Teaching T- 
Accounts (December - January) ; 
Journalizing and Posting (Febru- 
ary); Practice sets (March); The 
Field Trip (April) ; and Recruitment 
of Girls (May-June). 


Research 
Four surveys were reported. Jessie 
Graham and Claude Owen (22) re- 
ported on the Work Experience pilot 
study, sponsored by the UBEA’s 
Research Foundation for discovering 
problems for which administrators, 


teachers, and coordinators were 


seeking solutions, and for securing 
information about many aspects of 
the problem. Their report indicates 
that there are wide variations in prac- 
tice, that there is a need for com- 
mon agreement as to definition of 
terms in the area, and for the estab- 
lishment of criteria. It also lists a 
number of problems in need of re- 
search. 

Hauser (28) and Anderson (1) 
made surveys of local conditions for 
the purpose of comparing what is 
taught at school with what is done in 
business. Hauser studied 112 small 
firms; Anderson surveyed 65 inde- 

Both found 
recordkeeping 


pendent grocery stores. 
little uniformity in 

among the business firms, with a sig- 
nificant difference between school 
bookkeeping and business bookkeep- 
ing. Even though their findings 
were substantially the same, the con- 
clusions of the researchers differed 
radically. Anderson rejected local 
practice as a basis for school instruc- 
tion, she recommended a greater ap- 
preciation by managers of the impor- 
tance of records. Hauser, on the 
other hand, used his data as a basis 
for syllabus modification by recom- 
mending instruction in special or 
combined journals, in single entry 
bookkeeping (at the end of the 
course), and by urging the develop- 
ment of units of work on simplified 
records for small business as well as 
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practice sets that reflect the local 
small-business scene. 

A cautious note on the utilization 
of survey findings is offered by 
Gemmell (21). He feels that we 
need more and better surveys in 
bookkeeping, but that we should not 
fall victim to fallacious reasoning in 
our recommendations. Frequency of 
occurrence on the job is not neces- 
sarily a criterion for emphasis in in- 
struction; nor is the comparison of 
the number of exercises at 
with the frequency of performance a 
desirable index. He maintains that 
the difficulty in performance is a 
more valid criterion, one which will 
counteract overtraining on 
items, and undertraining on less-fre- 
quently-used activities. 


school 


some 


Curriculum Development 

There appeared to be no discussion 
on aims or objectives of the book- 
keeping curriculum. Only one ar- 
ticle (16) was record 
keeping, that by Forkner, in which 
he came to the defense of the book- 
keeping cycle in preference to record 
keeping. His feeling seems to be 
that record keeping is a fad which 
has passed its peak of popularity. 

Frakes and Johnson (18) and Kal- 
baugh (32) 


veloped on the junior-college level, in 


devoted to 


describe courses de- 
which students are prepared to per- 
form the bookkeeping duties that are 
incidental to—yet an essential part of 
—their McIntyre (37) 
advocates the need for a new ap- 
proach in teaching. 

A solution to the problem of prac- 
tical orientation materials for pupils 
who have completed the required 
course of study at high school or 
who do not care to follow traditional 


vocations. 


advanced courses, yet who wish to 
work “on their own” in order to pre- 
pare for keeping records of a special- 
ized business, was offered by Pursley 
(49). Unfortunately, the author 
does not indicate how samples of 
the materials are obtained, nor does 
he describe the materials specifically. 

Satlow (56) argues for the revi- 
sion of courses of study to the end 
that anachronistic practices will be 
Some of the outmoded 
practices criticized are: (a) the use 
of one cash book instead of two sep- 


eliminated, 
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arate and distinct cash journals, (b) 
the confining of a cash journal to but 
four columns, (c) the continuation 
of the category, deferred charges, 
(d) the use of the term reserve for 
valuation accounts, and (e) revers- 
ing entries. The need for more work 


from business papers rather than 
from narratives is emphasized. 
An argument against requiring 


closing entries each month is ad- 
vanced by Mossin (40), who indi- 
that, in 
statements are prepared on the basis 
of worksheet without 
carrying these to the books of ac- 
Only at the end of the year 


cates business, “interim” 


adjustments 


count. 
are adjusting, closing, and reversing 
entries made. He illustrates proce- 
dures in which closing and non-clos- 
ing methods differ. 

Sanders (53) would have us teach 
alternate methods of recording busi- 
ness transactions, so that when a pu- 
pil embarks on his employment he 
will not be bewildered. This point 
of view is illustrated with two meth- 
ods of recording (through the entire 
cycle) for office supplies and other 
prepaid expenses——the asset method 
and the expense method. 

Freeman (19) complains that for 
too long a period we have been slaves 
to accounting theory rather than 
masters of bookkeeping practice, that 
abstractions in complicated adjusting, 
closing and reversing entries are be- 
yond the ability of the average pupil. 

Visionaries suggest new materials. 
Stevens (58) urges instruction in ac- 
counting peg boards ; Greenspan (24) 
would have us require various ratios 
and percentages—such as acid test, 
working capital, merchandise turn- 
over and breakdown of the sales dol- 
lar—in connection with financial 
statements; Rohn (52) would explain 
to our students the nature and meth- 
ods of preparing the simple, most- 
frequently-sought summaries of ac- 
counting information. He includes 
under this category the following: 
(a) Aged Accounts Receivable Trial 
Balance, (b) Aged Accounts Pay- 
able Trial Balance, (c) Cash Re- 
ceipts and Disbursements Schedule, 
(d) Cash Flow Chart, (¢) Applica- 
tion of Funds, and (f) General 
Ledger Expense Analysis. His im- 


plication is undoubtedly beyond that 
of explaining to our pupils, but also 
affording them practice in making the 
various analyses. ‘These visionaries 
may be wild-eyed dreamers; on the 
other hand, they may be trail blazers! 
Guidance 
Poe (46) devotes his opening and 
closing columns of the year to prob- 
lems of guidance. The bookkeeping 
number of UBEA Forum (3) 
abounds in suggestions for person- 
ality guidance. Treatment of the 
atypical child—the hospitalized—is 
dealt with by Griffith (25). Guid- 
ance material that will help answer 
questions posed by pupils as to how 
one may become a C.P.A, is pre- 
sented by Satlow (55) 


Motivation 

Motivating devices are discussed 
by Briggs (10), Poe (46), and a 
host of others. Benninger (5) urges 
our going beyond the confines of the 
textbook and integrating the prac- 
tical and economic aspects of our cul- 
ture with the student’s thinking. 
Patteson (44) has each pupil contact 
one firm for the purpose of obtain- 
ing answers to specific given ques- 
tions—this in lieu of three days’ 
homework. 

Two approaches to the field trip 
are offered, Poe’s (46) April column 
and the report of Lash (35), Poe 
has the entire class visit one firm, but 
limit its tour; Lash has the 
broken down into committees, each 
making an intensive study of one 
firm. 

A series of ten multiple-choice 
questions on the federal income tax 
(2) is offered as a splendid pre-test, 


class 


motivating device or means of re- 
view. 

Brother Leo (11) utilizes pupils’ 
earnings and their experiences with 
tax returns and tax refunds as a per- 
sonal-service project and as an edu- 
Larson (34) 
describes how he converted a book- 
keeping class into a bona fide char 
tered corporation that sold shares of 


cational experience. 


stock, purchased and sold merchan- 
dise, took cash discounts, declared 
dividends, kept bookkeeping records 
bi-weekly financial 


and = prepared 


statements, 
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Two puzzlegrams and their solu- 
tions are presented (20) as review 
devices together with pointers on 
their effective use. An additional 
motivating device will be found in 
the description (61) of the Gregg 
sookkeeping Awards program, 

Teaching Methodology 

General pointers on the teaching of 
Bookkeeping were offered by Free- 
man (19) and Poe (46—November). 
A complete textbook on methods of 
teaching bookkeeping is described by 
author Boynton (8). The material 
was accepted as a doctorate disserta- 
tion at one of the universities and 
will without doubt be published as a 
book before long. A list of titles for 
a bookkeeping reference library (9) 
was prepared by a Pi Omega Pi Com- 
mittee together with students in a 
methods course at Boston University 
in the summer of 1952. The report 
lists high school textbooks, objective 
tests, audio-visual aids, monographs, 
periodicals, books on methods of 
teaching Bookkeeping, and guidance 
materials. 

An entire number (60) of the 
UBEA Forum was devoted to audio- 
visual education. While not making 
specific reference to instruction in 
bookkeeping, the inyplications are ob- 
vious, The number was edited by 
Toll and had contributions from rec- 
ognized leaders in the field. Treat- 
ment was accorded to the overhead 


projector, the opaque projector, film- 
strips and motion pictures. There 
also appeared during the year an ex- 
ceptionally fine article (57) on tape 
and wire recorders. A _ generalized 
discussion on the uses of a recorder 
in business classes is followed by ap- 
plications to each of the business sub- 
jects. Unfortunately, very little 
space is devoted to bookkeeping, but 
the enterprising teacher can easily 
adapt some of the recommendations 
made in connection with the other 
subjects to his own sphere of inter- 
est. 

Specific steps for meeting the 
arithmetic and reading problems 
faced by the bookkeeping teacher 
were enumerated by House (29, 
30). 

Zelliot (64) recommended legibil- 
ity, not conformity, as the goal in 


30 


handwriting, This, he asserted, can 
be achieved by teacher example both 
in his own work and in his correc- 
tions at the board and on pupils’ pa- 
pers, by requiring pupils to have 
proper materials, and by emphasizing 
uniformity in style, size, slant, spac- 
ing, and parallel strokes on any given 
paper. 

Methods of teaching analysis of 
transactions were treated by Briggs 
(10—November and May), Jeffrey 
(31), Max (38), Poe (46), Regens- 
burg (50), Stoneburner (59), and 
Yale (63). 

Satlow (54) made a strong plea 
for questions that place the pupil in 
the role of the businessman who is 
called upon to make a decision. This 
plea was supplemented by twelve spe- 
cimen situations calling for a ‘‘what- 
would-you-do” type of response. 

Various ideas on the teaching of 
practice sets were presented by 
Chaney (12), Jeffrey (31), Poe (46 
—March), Pursley (49), and Robin- 
son (51). Also dealt with were a 
study guide sheet by Moses (39) and 
a self-rating sheet on individual re- 
sponsibility by Hallisy (26). 

Techniques for checking of work, 
locating of errors, and making of 
corrections were discussed by Fork- 
ner (17), Green (23), Mount (41), 
Poe (46—February), Price (48), 
Robinson (51), and Wood (62). 

Diagnostic testing as the basis for 
an effective teaching program in 
bookkeeping was presented by Mc- 
Bride (36). Caution with testing in 
the early parts of the course was em- 
phasized by House (29, 30). 

An adaptation of the lecture meth- 
od is offered by Clevenger (13) in a 
three-step plan whereby: (a) the pu- 
pil observes while the teacher ex- 
plains from a textbook model solu- 
tion, (b) pupil and teacher work to- 
gether on a problem, and (c) the 
pupil prepares a solution from an- 
other set of data while the teacher 
observes and makes _ suggestions 
where needed. 

The use of the newer group tech- 
niques in our instructional program 
was discussed by Austin (4), Blake 


(7), the Dales (15), Forkner (17), 
and Lash (35). 

By far, the most ambitious attempt 
of the year was an exploration’ into 
the teaching of intangibles, which 
took shape in the December 1952 
number of UBEA Forum (3) un- 
der the editorship of Fred Archer. 
This number promises to be “must” 
reading for many years. Mulherne 
(42) opened the ‘discussion with a 
listing of specific traits required of 
bookkeepers and an indication of 
how teachers can simulate the busi- 
ness environment to develop sound 
business attitudes. 

Binger (6) described how a proj- 
ect resulted in a changed attitude to- 
ward the administration of the school 
cafeteria. Peters and Stutsman 
(45) indicated how the teacher can. 
eliminate faulty attitudes through the 
application of principles of mental 
hygiene. Specific suggestions for 
building good work habits were 
offered by Forkner (17), Polishook 
(47), Austin (4), Blake (7), Hal- 
lisy (26), Jeffery (31), Robinson 
(51), Moses (39), and Max (38). 
Ways of developing accuracy, thor- 
oughness, and responsibility in a 
bookkeeping class were treated by 
Green (23), Knepper (33), Mount 
(41), and Price (48). 


Self-Evaluation 


Two check-lists appeared for the 
assistance of teachers desirous of ap- 
praising their own efforts. One, by 
Cohn (14), enumerates 138 items 
that the supervisor expects to find in 
the ideal—or perfect—lesson. While 
expressed in general terms, it has 
specific bearing on bookkeeping. The 
other, prepared by Hanna and Free- 
man (27), lists fifty-three items on 
which bookkeeping teachers might 
grade themselves. Categories in- 
clude: classroom management, class- 
room procedures, chalkboard demon- 
stration, assignments, tests and 
grades, supplementary materials, and 
community resources. 


See Numbered References to 
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Business education 1s primarily job 
training and, as such, it should fol- 
low the practices in the classroom 
that business practices in the office. 
Businessmen realize the need for be- 
ing considerate, for letting workers 
know what is happening, and for giv- 
ing credit when credit is due. This 
should charactevize business 
classroom procedure, In the office, 
there is no question as to who is an 


also 


DEMOCRACY OR PSEUDO-DEMOCRACY 
(Continued from page 7) 


authority and who makes final deci- 
sions—this also should be the prac- 
tice in job training subjects. 

In the basic business subjects there 
naturally is more opportunity for in- 
dividual choice and for group deci- 
sion-making not only in arriving at 
conclusions, but even in procedures 
in arriving at conclusions. This is 
practiced in business where certain 
aspects of policy are decided by 
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groups of executives rather than by a 
single person, or when workers ham- 
mer out their proposed attitudes to- 
ward management. 

However, even in these cases there 
is need for some final control by the 
teacher. Some business organiza- 
tions have become moribund by con- 
ference decision-making. So, 
excessive discussion of trivia 
lead to much waste of time that is 
so characteristic of much of present 
day social studies teaching. Here, al- 
so, there is a golden mean between 
teacher control and student participa- 
tion in planning learning. 
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Creative Leadership in Adult Education, 
by Paul Essert. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1950 

“Does Everybody 
Education?”, by 
American Business Education, Vol. 
No. 4, May 1950, 262-264 pp. 
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Purzand Gabriel. New York: Asso, Law- 
yers Pub. Co., 1950 

Curriculum Principles and Social Trends, 
by Gwynn. New York: Macmillan Co., 
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Social Living In the Curriculum, by Henry 
Harap. A critical study of the core in 
action. Grades 9 through 12 
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Hamden 
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Scott, Foresman & Co., 1950 
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ness Education, 1949 
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Harold Spears. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1951 

Guides to a Curriculum for Modern Living, 
by Florence Stratemeyer. New York: 
Bu. of Pub., T. C., Columbia Univ., 1952 
“Teaching Business For Life Adjustment,” 
by Herbert A. Tonne. Education For Life 
Adjustment 

The Theory and Practice of Earning A 
Living, by John H. Wharton. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1950 


“Economic Factors in Marital Adjust- 
ments,” by Robert C. Williamson. Mar- 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 9) 


the old keyboard compel typing er- 
rors. 

In a recent issue of the UBEA 
FORUM! a business teacher ac- 


‘counts for the inability of people to 


spell correctly by alleging that they 
are encouraged to do so by misspelled 
words in typed material handed them 
by their teachers and schoo! officers. 
He cites instances of gross errors in 
such material. I know that teachers 
do misspell. I have read hundreds, 
if not thousands, of reperts and other 
written matter submitted by them in 
my courses and in a wide variety of 
editorial work. But I cannot agree 
that those errors could have been 
avoided by proofreading. Those 
teachers and school officers just can’t 
spell all the words they use. They, 
and their successors, never will turn 
out material free of misspellings 
without constant use of the diction- 
ary—something few writers like to 
do. Our unphonetic spelling “com- 
pels” errors. Only an_ occasional 
prodigy in this field will spell ’em all 
right—even swinglian and yttrium. 
Put the blame for most errors where 
it belongs—unphonetic spelling. 
Again I repeat what I have often 
said before, to the effect that I do not 
hold you entirely responsible for the 
keyboard monstrosity or any other 


universally tolerated one in your field, 
but I do hold you responsible for not 
persistently and vigorously fighting 
to get it eliminated. 

As the new year dawns ask your- 
self this question: Am I tolerating 
any instructional method, material, 
tool, or condition that I know to be 
.bad without doing my bit to improve 
it? You will come up with some- 
thing that will be a challenge that 
should call forth your best efforts in 
the days ahead. 

I think I may without undue ego- 
tism accept the often repeated claim 
of my friends that | am the “father 
of junior business training.” My 
first venture in this field was away 
back over forty years ago when | 
teamed up with Dean J. A. Benell 
in writing a textbook on thrift. Un- 
derlying my long years of activity 


' May, 1953, page 37. 


OCTOBER, 1953 


in this area of business education has 
been a deep interest in its thrift ele- 
ment—personal under- 
standing. 

In my J. B. T. books the thrift 
factor always was stressed. Often 
subtly treated, but always there. One 
could not tread too heavily on the 
business toes of parents of the stu- 
dents who would use one’s text. In 
time I naively thought that I, and 
other authors, could come right out 
and condemn subily wrong business 
practices and show young people how 
to appraise and avoid the results of 
dishonest advertising practices. I 


economic 


even looked forward to the time 
when partly because of such teaching 
future business men would not stoop 
to questionable advertising practices 
then common, 

Well, two score or more of years 
have passed without much change in 
advertising practices. Some times 
I think that what there is is for the 
Is there anything you as 
business teachers can do about it? 
There must be. Why can’t you teach 
young people to be economically liter- 


worse. 


ate? In today’s paper a writer asks: 
“Can't we educate young people to 
money prudence, money intelligence, 
money horse-sense, in addition to 
teaching them Shakespeare, geom- 
etry, dancing, dating and how to 
What is your 
Mine is, yes, we can. 


drive an automobile ?” 
answer ¢ 

No other teacher in the whole edu- 
cational world has quite the same de- 
gree of responsibility for banishing 
economic illiteracy, or quite the same 
opportunity to accomplish this result 
in some degree at least. 

Granted that advertising is on the 
whole fairly honest—at least slightly 
within the legal limit allowed one for 
“puffing up his wares”—too much 
of it still is below a decent standard 
of honesty. 

Do you believe that a little hole in 
a piston in your automobile engine 
is due to gasoline “knock”? One 
great oil company so contends over 
the air. 

Do you believe that lengthening 
tobacco 


your cigarette by adding 


“filters the smoke” ? 


Do you believe that because it 
“contains several ingredients” a con- 
coction necessarily is “effective for 
relieving pain” ? 

Or that because a pill “dissolves at 
once when it reaches the stomach” it 
is the best headache remedy ? 

Or that you should fill your heater 
oil tank with oil early in the summer 
“to prevent rust on its inside walls’’? 

Or that you should use a certain 
lubricating oil “to prevent rust on the 
inside walls of the (auto) engines 
cylinders” ? 

All I am saying is that somewhere 
along the line of your teaching of 
personal economics you should at- 
tempt to reduce the gullibility of your 
students and thus materially reduce 
that of the next generation. I am not 
advocating a wholesale attack on ad- 
vertising. Not at all. Nor am I 
suggesting that you concentrate your 
teaching time on this aspect of per- 
Merely that you 
seek to develop in your students a 
challenging mind that will not accept 
without question all that may be said 
in print or over the air—an inquiring 
mind that seeks to know the truth. 

As an example of another aspect 


sonal economics. 


of your subject that needs careful 
consideration, | cite installment or 
budget buying—really a debt burden 
to carry. I know the arguments for 
buying on credit. I also know its 
dangers, See that both are equally 
stressed, to the end that sanity in the 
use of credit may be restored. Ac- 
cording to one writer our total per- 
sonal installment debt in 1945 (only 
eight years ago) amounted to two bil- 
lion dollars. Today it has reached 
sixteen and a half billion dollars. Is 
that a healthy growth in debts to be 
paid—in addition to our individual 
shares of local, state, and federal 
debts which also have been growing 
at the same pace? 

It is up to you business teachers 
to be economically literate and to use 
every opportunity presented by the 
courses you teach to instill into the 
minds of your students those funda- 
mentals of sound economic living 
which surely must underlie and sup- 
port all of life’s non-economic activi- 
ties. 

More power to you! 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 


RESEARCH FOR PRICE LEVEL 


The matter of the possibility of ad- 
justing the financial statement items 
in accordance with changes in the 
purchasing power of money, the unit 
of measurement in accounting, has 
during the past year been the subject 
of a considerable amount of study 
under the auspices of the American 
Accounting Association. The report 
of the Association’s committee on this 
subject presented at the meeting on 
September first is, however, quite 
disappointing since it has added very 
little to what has been achieved in 
the past. 


The Index 

The committee has chosen as the 
basis for its adjustment technique the 
Consumers’ Price Index of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, stating that 
“Its advantage over other available 
indices is that it more nearly meas-- 
ures the value of the dollar in its 
ordinary contexts.” With this ex- 
planation the committee dismisses the 
problem of the selection of an index. 

Since the choice of the index is the 
most fundamental problem and should 
thus be the primary object of study, 
it is the duty of those engaged in this 
research to demonstrate that the in- 
dex selected is not only the best one 
available but also that it is valid for 
the purpose for which it is employed. 
This the committee has not done; it 
has apparently devoted itself solely 
to the development of a statistical 
technique. 

No practical purpose will be served 
by developing a refined statistical 
technique for the manipulation of 
financial statement data until the in- 
dex problem has been solved. The 
solution of this problem can be 
achieved only by the study of price 
trends in the various industries ar! 
probably the development of specific 
indices for industries. The commit- 
tee had better devote its efforts in 
these early stages of the study to in- 
dex construction rather than to the 
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ADJUSTMENTS 


production of figures that have doubt- 
ful validity. 

It is most likely that no single in- 
dex is satisfactory in all cases and 
for the adjustment of all types of 
items. Also it is probable that two 
types of specific indices will be re- 
quired: (1) specific indices for in- 
dustries ; and (2) specific indices for 
certain types of items to be adjusted. 
The indices of the second variety 
would be’ for such items as inven- 
tories, equipment, and plant construc- 
tion; and some of them would cut 
across industry classifications. 

The problem is far more complex 
than is usually suspected. The use 
of even a different general index of 
prices (e.g. a consumer price index 
or a wholesale price index) will usu- 
ally yield different results, as will the 
application of a specific industry in- 
dex. 

In a period of marked change, such 
as that since World War II with its 
sharp rise in the price level, it is to be 
expected that all indices will move in 
the same general direction, It is 
accordingly no great achievement to 
perform “research” on a corporation’s 
financial statements and then to re- 
port that its “real” net income is less 
than its reported net income, that its 
“real” dividends are proportionately 
greater than its reported dividends, 
and that its capital has been “im- 
paired.” These conclusions can be 
reached with respect to practically 
any corporation without spending 
thousands of dollars in “research.” 


Adjustments in Practice 

These alleged results of ‘‘research” 
are no news to management. No alert 
business executive accepts the ac- 
counting results without what he 
calls “a grain of salt” in which he in- 
cludes mental adjustments for the 
fluctuations in the value of money. 
This, in fact, has been the common 
practice from time immemoriai. There 


is nothing new in the current discus- 
sion of the problem except the touch 
of modernism in the attempt to make 
the adjustments more precise by the 
use of ingenious statistical devices. 
These, however, may possibly pro- 
duce results farther away from 
reality than the crude mental adjust- 
ments of a keen business executive. 

Unfortunately, as a matter of prac- 
tical application, no matter how good 
an index might be invented its value 
to management will be doubtful be- 
cause of the delay in obtaining the 
index numbers and applying them to 
the conventional data. Management 
needs information as soon as possible, 
—in fact, even before the conven- 
tional statements can be prepared. 
It would, therefore, seem that at best 
any figures adjusted for price-level 
changes will not be available until 
after they can be of use for mana- 
gerial purposes. 


In the Classroom 

It is obvious that since the price- 
level adjustment technique has not 
been developed to the stage where it 
is of any practical use, such technique 
should not be taught to students as 
though it were an accomplished fact. 
There is a tendency on the part of 
some teachers to desire to include it 
in their courses in order to be “up-to- 
date.” The teaching of a technique 
which is in but an experimental stage 
and is not actually applied in business 
is likely to be misleading to the stu- 
dent. 

In courses in financial statement 
analysis and interpretation the prob- 
lem of the purchasing power of 
money must be faced and discussed at 
length. It should be made clear that 
although efforts are being made to 
develop an adjustment technique, this 
is as yet only in the early stages of 
experimentation and that awaiting the 
possible development of such tech- 
nique it is necessary for the analyst 
in interpreting accounting data to take 
into consideration such information 
as he has available with respect to 
price levels. 

Price-level adjustment, however, 
is an excellent subject for considera- 
tion in graduate courses and semi- 
nars. It is rich in possibilities for 
discussion and research. 
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— Brings Students’ Future Job 


THREE SECTIONS, EACH 
FOR A DIFFERENT 


Dictation 
pavers 


PURPOSE! 


1. Dictation Material: Office style dic- 
tation, with typical office inter- 
ruptions—dealing with the busi- 
ness importance of copies, how- 
ever produced. Complete with 
Teacher's Key—pre-counted, for 
checking and time dictation. 


2. Typing Material: Treating the bus- 
iness importance of copies, how- 
ever produced. Pre-counted for 
one-, five- and ten-minute speed 
and accuracy tests—together with 
rough typed copy, corrected for 
final typing. 


3. ‘Learning to Operate the DITTO® D-10": 
With costs of doing business in- 
creasing, business is turning to 
DITTO machines to speed rou- 
tines and make everybody’s job 
more productive—which puts the 
DITTO-trained student a — 
ahead in the job market. Wit 

this material you instruct only 
the first student, who instructs 
the next, and so on... saving 
your time and givizg students 
experience in getting coopera- 
tion and “being on their own.” 


\ NEWEST DITTO®D-10 
(liquid) DUPLICATOR 
for Schools 


Requires no stencil, mat, 
inking or make-ready. Your 

“master” is anything you 
can draw, write, type or trace in reproducing ink or 
through reproducing carbon. Makes as many as 300 
bright copies, at 120 a minute. Produces copies in 
one to five colors at once. Uses any card or paper 
from 3” x 5” to 9” x 14”. See it demonstrated in your 
school, no obligation! 
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PUT THE ADVANCE EXPERIENCE PORTFOLIO 


s Right Into Your Classroom! 


Teachers asked us for help in bridging the difficult gap 
between earning in class and doing in an office—and 
the ‘Advance Experience” portfolio is the result. It was 
prepared under the guidance of teachers themselves, 
and The Foundation for Business Education, to develop 
initiative and to orient students to their future jobs. 

The portfolio provides dictation and typing practice 
within student capacity but under actual office conditions, 
It also trains students in making and using copies, the 
newest business short-cut. The latter training is done by 
letting you teach one student who in turn trains the next, 
and so on. This saves teacher's time, but—what's per- 
haps more important—it trains students in ‘giving out” 
where they had been “taking in”, and teaches coopera- 
tion with work-mates, which business life requires. 


Start Using the Portfolio Now 


Some of the material in the portfolio may be used 
at any time during a semester. The rest is for use 
from the moment typing and dictation practice begins. 
So—get your “Advance Experience” portfolio now, 
Start using it now! 


DUPLICATORS 


WORK FOR YOU NOW... MAIL THE COUPON! 


® 


DITTO, Incorporated,2266 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Gentlemen: At no cosi or obligation to me please send me 
your Business School Portfolio. 


{_} Check here if you also wish a DITTO demonstration in 
your school, 


NAME 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 
city 


COUNTY STATE 
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RESEARCH FOR CLASSROOM 


TEACHERS 


by |. David Satiow 


AN OUTLINE OF TOPICS FOR A SECRE- 
TARIAL SYLLABUS DEVELOPED FROM 
JOB ANALYSES... 
Ed, D. Study, New York University 
by DONALD J, TATE 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 

The 
analysis of 107 secretarial positions pre- 
sents a guide both for building units of 


outline of topics based on an 


work and for points of emphasis within 
units of work, primarily in secretarial 
practice, office practice, and transcription. 
The outline of topics might also be used as 
a basis for revising courses now being 
taught, 
On-the-job 


included in the job-duty breakdowns might 


techniques and procedures 
also be of value to teachers in planning 


classroom work. For example, the job 
breakdown of “Taking Dictation” shows 
that only 52% of the 107 cases included 
in the study took dictation from one dic- 
tator. It further shows that 33% reported 
their principal methods of taking dictation 
were other than manual shorthand. 

Because job analysis data do not show 
teachers “where to teach and how much to 
teach,” secretarial teachers must decide 
these points in the light of their experience 
and kn>wledge. 

An abstract of this study was published 
by Alpha Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon and 
is obtainable at the nominal sum of twenty- 
five cents, 

Editorial Note: This material was 
originally presented before the Beta 
Gamma Sigma honor fraternity in busi- 
wess. It was also published in The Office 
Executive under the title of “We Can 
Stop Government Handouts.” 


A STUDY OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


GRADUATES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES, WITH IM- 
PLICATIONS FOR MODIFYING CURRI- 
IN BUSINESS TEACHER EDUCA. 


Ed. D. Dissertation, U. C. L. A. 
by ERWIN M. KEITHLEY 
University of California 

Los Angeles 


A competent business teacher must be 
capable of directing his own professional 
growth and of assuming some responsibil- 
ity for development of the school curricu- 
lum and adapting it to community needs. 
He must become a part of a highly trained 
professional staff capable of directing the 
services which all teachers must constantly 
be ready to render to pupils. However, he 
is not concerned solely with study in the 
subject field to be taught nor with pro- 
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fessional education. A teacher will also 
become a parent, own a_ home, have 
friends, and participate in social and poli- 
tical life; his general education is thus 
of major importance because in large 
measure the kind of job he does is a 
result of his effective and satisfying be- 
havior off the job. 

As a result of a study of former stu- 
dents at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, who prepared themselves to teach 
in the field of business education, several 
suggestions are made for improving busi- 
ness-teacher competencies. Recommenda- 
tions to pre-service and in-service business 
teachers for improving their competence 
follow: 

1. Learn more about the contribution 
which business education can make to the 
gereral education of high school and 
junior college youth, 

2. Become aware of at least the prac- 
tical possibilities for the placement of 
secondary school graduates. 

3. Co-operate with other departments in 
the development of a consumer education 
program to meet the best interests of 
pupils. 

4. Aim toward versatility of competencies 
as well as toward skills and subject-matter 
abilities in the special field. 

5. Obtain general and specific training in 
the adaptation of instruction and guidance 
to community needs. 

6. Develop competence and alertness in 
the -performance of extracurricular ac- 
tivities. 

7. Make general business information 
more widely used and more effective in 
teaching situations, 

8. Develop greater certainty of the con- 
cepts of what is meant by freedom for 
pupils in the classroom and for teachers 
in the profession and in their communities. 

9. Participate on a more active basis in 
the civic and political affairs of the com- 
munity. Develop an understanding of con- 
temporary problems and the need for 
active participation in their solution. 

10. Pay greater attention to the improve- 
ment of home and family life patterns, in- 
cluding income management, creative 
leisure-time activities, and higher quality 
non-professional reading. 


AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE OPIN- 
IONS HELD BY ADMINISTRATORS OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION ON CRUCIAL 
ISSUES IN THE FIELD... 


Ph. D, Thesis, University of Michigan 
by JAMES R. TAYLOR 
Wayne University 
Detroit, Michigan 

It appears that on the issues in business 
education, the secondary school administra- 
tors hold views acceptable to the adminis- 
trators of business education. There is a 


realization on the part of the secondary- 
school administrators that they can use 
specialized help in matters peculiar to the 
field of business education, but the educa- 
tional philosophies of the two groups are 
in harmony. 

From the literature in the field, statements 
of issues were assembled and submitted to 
co-operating educators for the selection of 
those deemed most crucial from the point 
of view of the administration of business 
education. After a process of refinement, 
these basic issues were assembled into 
an opinionnaire entitled “Administrators’ 
Views on Some Issues in Business Educa- 
tion” and submitted to the administrators 
of business education and to a representa- 
tive jury of secondary-school administra- 
tors. To supplement the opinionnaire, a 
questionnaire covering the personal and 
professional background of the administra- 
tors of business education was prepared, 
and submitted to those administrators. 

Two other significant findings deal with 
training programs for business teachers 
and for administrators of business educa- 
tion. For prospective business teachers a 
need for increased participation in labora- 
tory situations, a reasonable amount of 
actual work-experience in business and in- 
creased emphasis on teacher responsibility 
adjusiment is indicated. 
would be administrators, 


for curriculum 


For those who 


the changing concept of administration, 
emphasizing leadership rather than dicta- 
torship, requires training in securing the 
co-operation of teachers, of businessmen, 
of pupils, and of parents. 

The conception of the administrator of 
business education is too largely that of an 
ordinary teacher “kicked up 
stairs” and too little that of an educator. 
The idea of the area of 
learning as broad as business education 
as a well-trained and determined ambas- 
sador between education for business and 
the school and community of which it is a 
part must be perceived with convincing 
clarity by all concerned, including the ad- 
ministrator of business education himself. 
All too often, he has allowed himself to 
be shaped in lesser mold. 


TYPEWRITER MAGIC 


SOLVE THEM: JUST FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS AND SEE 
WHAT APPEARS. FOUR YEARS IN THE MAKING, THIS 
32-PAGE BOOKLET WAS ORIGINATED AND COMPILED BY 
JULIUS NELSON IN RESPONSE TO THE REQUEST OF 
THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS WHO USED GAMES 101 AND 
102 IN ENVELOPE FORM AND THOSE APPEARING IN 
PAST AND CURRENT ISSUES OF THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION. THE 18 ALL DIFFERENT 
TY FE DIP T 
T 
CONTAINED IN THIS BOOKLET WERE NEVER BEFORE 
PUBLISHED. TO ORDER YOUR COPIES, WRITE TO 
ARTISTIC TYPING HEADQUARTERS, 4006 CARLISLE 
AVENUE, BALTIMORE 16, MARYLAND, AND ENCLOSE 


50¢ FOR BACH BOOKLET ORDERED, BOOKLETS WILL 
BE SENT POSTPAID. 


who was 


leader of an 
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AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by Anthony Lanta 


TAPE RECORDING IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


There can be no doubt that the fastest- 
selling piece of audio-visual equipment to- 
day is the tape recorder. In the next few 
years there will probably be more (or at 
least as many) tape recorders in the 
schools of our nation as moving picture 
projectors. The reasons are many 
economy, versatility simplicity. 

A number of times during the past year 
this column has devoted space to the 
virtues of the tape recorder, especially its 
application in the teaching of shorthand. 
Now, Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Company has published a small book 
by Louis A. Leslie entitled, Tape Record- 
ing in Business Education in which the 
tape recording techniques are applied not 
only in shorthand, but in typewriting, of- 
fice practice, distributive education; book- 
keeping, business law, general business and 
business-teacher-training. 

The book is intended for in-service 
teachers and for graduate and undergradu- 
ate business education students. It is writ- 
ten primarily for educators who have 
had no experience with the tape recording 
technique, however, all teachers will find 
valuable hints about the utilization of tape 
recording equipment in the classroom. In 
elementary terms, general principles are 
covered in Chapter 1, Then, in each of the 
next six chapters the areas of business 
education previously mentioned are re- 
viewed in terms of tape recording for 
various units of subject matter. In Chap- 
ter 2, under the heading of Typewriting, 
Shorthand and Transcription, for example, 
the use of the tape recorder is applied to: 
Typewriting Champions, Music for Type- 
writing, Routine Drill and Rhythm, Dicta- 
tion to the Typewriter, Recorded Time 
Signals, Shorthand, Testing Shorthand 
Speed, Testing Word Lists, Individual 
Differences, Shorthand Speed Develop- 
ment, One Minute Speed Forcing Plan, 
Prerecorded Tapes, Actual Business Dic- 
tation, Office-style Dictation, Transcribing 
Speeches and Panels. 

Chapter 3 is devoted to such Office Prac- 
tice topics as: The Receptionist, Using the 
Telephone, Machine Transcription, Ma- 
chine Rhythm Drills, Background Music, 


The Employment Interview, Alumni Re- 
ports, A Review of Secretarial Duties. 

The Chapters on Bookkeeping and Busi- 
ness Law include sample skits which teach- 
ers may use in their own classes, or which 
they may use as samples to develop new 
dramatizations, 

In Chapter 8, Teacher Training, some 
really imaginative observations are made 
about the application of the tape recorder 
to: Convention Reporting, Teaching Meth- 
ods Classes, Demonstrating Teaching 
Techniques, Expository Techniques, Ques- 
tioning Technique, Demonstration Tech- 
niques, Drilling Technique. It is very like- 
ly that the whole future of educational 
tape recording is in the hands of the 
faculties of teacher-training institutions. If 
it is true that we teach as we have been 
taught, then using tape recorders in teach- 
er-training institutions will insure that (to 
quote from the book) “new teachers will 
enter the profession carrying tape re- 
corders with them into the high schools 
and colleges of the nation.” 

Though at first glance tape recorders may 
seem somewhat complicated to the novice, 
in truth, there is really little to learn about 
their operation and maintenance. Tape re- 
corders are available in various speeds, 
just as typewriters may be had in different 
sizes. Tapes are available in a variety of 
qualities as are typewriter ribbons, If you 
have mastered the typewriter; indeed, if 
you can play a radio or a TV set, then you 
can handle a tape recorder in a few 
minutes. 

The wise educator will waste no time 
in becoming acquainted with this new and 
basic teaching aid for (to quote from the 
book again) “It is safe to predict that 
tape recordings will find an important place 
in every school in the country. Helped by 
the active interest and action of teachers, 
tape recording can soon be to the stu- 
dents’ ears what blackboards have been to 
their eyes.” 

Tape Recording in Business Education 
is priced at $1 and may be obtained from 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
Educational Services Division, St. Paul 6, 
Minnesota. 


FREE BULLETIN BOARD MATERIALS 


Careers in Business is the title of a new 
chart available to high schools’ from the 
South-Western Publishing Company upon 
request. Business teachers, principals ard 
counselors will find it useful for bulletin 
board display in the business education 
room, student lounges, guidance offices, 
library; in fact, anywhere students are 
likely to stop and look at it. 

This chart will be valuable as an aid in 
the teaching of business careers for it con- 
tains an excellent outline for study and 
review. Each phase of business education 
is divided into three categories: Types of 
Beginning Jobs, Fields of Opportunities, 
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and Top Jobs in the Field. The illustra- 
tions are clear and appealing. “Qualities to 
Help You Succeed” are placed alongside 
the pictures of a young man and young 
woman at work in an office. A_ bulletin 
board that is attractive, informative and 
current is a sure sign of an alert teacher. 

There is some indication that the com- 
ing school year will find an ever increas- 
ing number of materials for the bulletin 
board available to teachers without charge. 
We have for a long time benefited from 
the “Good Grooming” charts of the Bris- 
tol-Myers Company. Now other large 
corporations are beginning to contribute 


bulletin board materials that are attractive 
and vital. The newest of these charts will 
be accompanied by a Teachers’ Guide to 
assist teachers in conducting ciass discus- 
sions centered around the bulletin board 
materials. In some instances, the Teachers’ 
Guide will outline complete student proj- 
ects based on the bulletin beard display. 

Watch this page for the announcement 
and description of free bulletin board mate- 
rials which will be offered by some of the 
largest corporations in the country, These 
displays will be prepared especially for 
business students by business teachers who 
understand student needs. 


TWO NEW CORONET FILMS 


Selling as a Career is a one-reel sound 
film available either in color or in black 
and white. Dr. C. A. Nolan who is the 
educational collaborator on this film de- 
scribes the salesman as the main link in 
our economic system, The functions and 
duties of a salesman are explained for 
those who may be interested in a selling 
career. The film deals with different types 
of selling careers, how a typical salesman 
handles various types of customers, and 
the “homework” a salesman must do after 
he has made his sales. The film is particu- 
larly focused at the senior high school 
student and should prove valuable as a 
tool in vocational guidance, It may be 
purchased from Coronet Films Ine., Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois at the standard prices of 
$50 for a black and white print and $100 
for color, 


College: Your Challenge is a presenta- 
tion of the benefits of college, both 
academic and non-academic, which high 
school students may expect. Methods of 
dealing with financial problems and a pos- 
sible call to military service are considered, 
along with other obstacles, thus providing 
a sound basis from which further discus- 
sion and individual consultation may pro- 
ceed. There has been a crying need for 
more attention to the problems of the 
high school boy who faces military service 
immediately upon graduation. While there 
is no set solution to any problem, filris 
"ke this one do help by calling attention 
to the difficulties. This one-reel film may be 
purchased in either black and white or 
color at the standard Coronet prices. 
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FOU KNOW THAT ?'? 


In Vienna, a shorthand student can dial 
Al17-5-70 and get six minutes of dictation. 
The lesson changes every other day. 


Every businessman, at one time or 
another, has put his feet up on his desk 
and promptly wondered about the pro- 
priety of this gesture. 

It’s perfectly all right; in fact, it’s 
healthy — aecording to leading medical 
authorities. 

A survey of office working habits con- 
ducted by the National Office Furniture 
Association, disclosed that one out of 
every three businessmen is in the habit of 
putting his feet on his desk at least once a 
day. 

According to the survey, muscular ten- 
sion is the most common symptom of busi- 
ness worries, Raising the feet to desk level 
breaks up muscular habit patterns, and re- 
leases tension on the large muscles a_ the 
back of the thigh. This in turn diminishes 
mental anxiety over business. 

When asked what she considered the 
two most beautiful words in the English 
language, Dorothy Parker said, “Check 
enclosed,” 


Since 1910, the proportion of unskilled 
workers to the entire working population 
has dwindled by one-half. 


There are no all-time or final answers 
to problems in teaching. Problems in edu- 
cation are constantly shifting in degree 
and intensity. Teachers can only search for 
present best answers, test them in their 
daily work and then begin the quest over 
again. 

> + + 


“Inflation is ‘loaded’ against the small 
income groups, for those with small in- 
comes cannot even engage in such ‘hedging’ 
operations as the economic witch doctors 
may prescribe. These little income folks 
have to meet inflation head on. What we 
all must recognize is that no one can be 
completely and permanently protected 
against inflation, 

“We have a clear, simple choice, that of 
paying by taxation or by inflation. The 
burden of a consumption tax is determined 
by the rate. This burden is measurable and 
controllable, The toll exacted by inflation 
is neither measurable nor controllable. 

“It is no kindness, but a terrible unkind- 
ness, to these with small incomes, to burn 
the house to keep warm by refusing the 
support that a broadly based excise tax 


‘system would give to the federal finances 


on the ground that everybody would have 
to pay a part of this tax.” 

So says Dr. Harley L. Lutz, professor 
emeritus of public finance, Princeton Uni- 
versity, and tax consultant to the NAM. 
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Conducted by Mae Walker 


One-quarter of the working people of 
the United States are employed in some 


branch of marketing, most of them either 


working in retail establishments or en- 
gaged in advertising or selling, according 
to Careers in Marketing, a new booklet 
published by Pace College. 

Designed to assist high school graduates, 
Korean veterans, and other interested men 
and women to plan for careers in business, 
the booklet discusses salary ranges, work- 
ing conditions, chances for advancement, 
and how to get started. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
by writing to Dr. J. S. Schiff, Chairman, 
Department of Marketing, Pace College, 
41 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 

Piercing the Unknown, a new 16mm 
color-sound motion picture may be bor- 
rowed free of charge from International 
Business Machines Corporation, It traces 
the development of computing devices up 
through the IBM Electronic Data Proc- 
essing Machines, 1BM’s latest “giant brain”. 

The film stresses the need for machines 
to perform mathematical computations and 
repetitive data handling operations so that 
men’s minds can be free for creative think- 
ing. 

Early calculators and written memory 
devices shown in the film emphasize the 
tremendous progress that has been made 
in the computer field within the past few 
years particularly since 1946 when elec- 
tronic circuits were first used for comput- 
ing and control, 

The film may be booked by writing 
(stating dates) to the Department of Edu- 
cation, International Business Machines 
Corp. Endicott, New York, 

+ 

Remington Rand Inc. has developed an 
adding machine training program tailored 
to fit into the regular curriculum of any 
school business department. 

A course has been prepared consisting 
of instruction booklets, practice material, 
and a Certificate of Proficiency. The Stu- 
dents’ Manual is the basic text for the 
course, It contains detailed operating in- 
structions for maximum speed and ac- 
curacy in touch method operation, Prac- 
tice exercises, sets of checks, and check 
stubs, and invoices for typical on the 
job work are included. The Students’ 
Work Book is a one-time use unit con- 
taining practical problems and exercises. 
The Instructor’s Guide is to help in the 
teaching of the 10-key adding machine. It 
includes hints on machine operation and 
answers to all problems presented in the 
Students’ Work Book. Completing the 
material furnished is a wall chart showing 
a diagram of the 10-key keyboard with the 
proper position of the hand and fingers for 
touch method operation. 

For further information write to Rem- 
ington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10 for booklet A-857. 


Careers for Specialized Secretaries by 
Tuvenal L, Angel describes the work of 
diplomatic, public relations, foreign trade, 
bi-lingual, medical, and legal secretaries. 
Training, salary figures for beginning and 
experienced ay-plicants, advancement op- 
portunities, and possible places of employ- 
ment are also discussed. The twenty-one 
page booklet is available from World 
Trade Academy Press, 28 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, for sixty cents. 


The U. S. Office of Education believes 
adult education would expand faster if its 
directors were to talk about adult educa- 
tion activities rather than courses or 
classes. Open forums, public hearings, dis- 
cussions, directed observation, directed 
study, tutoring, concerts, film forums, TV 
viewing groups, workshops, institutes, little 
theater activities, group consultation, guid- 
ance services are ways of appealing to 
adults who are ready for additional edu- 
cation. 


Book sellers are beginning to believe the 
public wants to buy their books as they 
do their groceries—from open shelves. 
Furthermore, they prefer to browse in the 
evening. This may create a need for the 
book store to open later and stay open 
to 9 p.m., probably with Saturday an off 
day. 

+ 


New speed and ease in statistical typing 
through the use of the 10-Key Tabulator 
Electric Typewriter is the subject of a 
folder released by Remington Rand Inc. 

This four page folder describes a faster 
way to perform columnar tabulation for 
billing and statistical work. Without re- 
moving her hands from the keyboard the 
typist can tabulate accurately from column 
to column, or to any desired position in 
relation to the decimal point by setting 
only one stop for each column and by using 
only one key for each tabulation. 

Write Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York, for a 
free copy of booklet #RE8500. 


+ 


A Handbook for Student Teachers in 
Business Education is the title of a useful 
publication for supervisors and student 
teachers to study, It is publication No. 
SC-465 and is available to out-of-town 
teachers from the Los Angeles City School 
Districts, Curriculum Division, Los An- 
geles, California, free of charge as long 
as supplies last. 

The functions of the supervisory staff 
in business education in Los Angeles are 
mentioned briefly; the relationship of the 
student teacher to the training teacher is 
clearly indicated; the appendix includes 
several forms and schedules that have been 
tested and found most helpful for begin- 
ning teachers. 

The handbook has been prepared in out- 
line form which makes it convenient for 
the student teacher and training teacher 
in reviewing their responsibilities before 
an activity takes place. Methods teachers, 
training teachers, student teachers, depart- 
ments of education will find this handbook 
useful. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION APPROPRIATIONS 


Four hundred fifty thousand dollars 
has been designated from Federal funds 
for distributive occupations; this is the 
same as the allowance of last year. Con- 
gress approved in total an appropriation of 
$18,673,261 for promotion and further de- 
velopment of vocational education through 
grants to states. It is from this appropria- 
tion that the $450,000 is allotted. 

This action was made possible after an 
amendment by Congressman Graham 
Barden of North Carolina to prevent a 
proposed cut of $4,624,391 in vocational 
appropriations had been passed. 

Vocational educational circles hailed 
passage of the Barden amendment as con- 
crete assurance that a vast majority of the 
House of Representatives were out of 
sympathy with proposals aimed at gradu- 
ally eliminating Federal funds for voca- 
tional education. 

The American Vocational Association, 
commenting on the House action, paid 
tribute to the support given to vocational 
education by lay groups and individuals. 
“Tt is evidence that people believe in voca- 


tional education and aren't afraid to sup- 
port it,” the AVA said. 

Numerous members of Congress went 
on record in favor of the full appropria- 
tion. Congressman Barden himself, speak- 
ing in behalf of his amendment, told the 
House: “The only reason advanced by the 
comraittee (House Appropriations Com- 
mittee) for cutting the funds is the fact 
that they say the program has reached 
maturity. Vocational education is in its 
infancy in America,” 

Numerous Senators also went on rec- 
ord in support of vocational education. 
Among those who either testified in per- 
son or submitted statements to a Senate 
Subcommittee dealing with vocational edu- 
cation appropriations were: John Spark- 
man (Dem., Ala.) ; Walter George (Dem., 
Ga.) ; John C. Stennis (Dem., Miss.) ; A. 
S. Mike Monroney (Dem., Okla.) ; Eugene 
Millikin (Rep., Colo.); John S. Cooper 
(Rep., Ky.); Hubert H. Humphrey 
(Dem., Minn.) and Robert S. Kerr (Dem., 
Okla.). 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION DIES 


Lee M. Thurston, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, died in Georgetown Uni- 
versity hospital September 4 after suffer- 
ing a heart attack. The Michigan educator 
was appointed to the federal post by 
President Eisenhower and took office early 
in July. 

Before his appointment as Commissioner, 
he was Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of Michigan and had 
been appointed Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation of Michigan State College. He was 
preparing to assume the latter office when 
he was nominated Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

Born at 
August 7, 


Central Lake, Michigan, on 
1895, Dr. Thurston took his 


academic training at the University of 
Michigan, and later taught in the Michi- 
gan public high schools. He was connected 


with the Michigan public school system | 


consistently in various capacities, with an 
interruption from 1938 to 1944 when he 
served as Professor of Education at the 
University of Pittsburgh in Pennsylvania. 
His term as Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, which was completed on June 
30, 1953, was his second two-year term in 
this office. 

Dr. Thurston succeeded former Commis- 
sioner Earl J. McGrath, who resigned in 
protest over cuts in the appropriation for 


the Office of Education. 


NEW VETERANS ADMINISTRATOR APPOINTED 


Harvey V. Higley of Marinette, Wis- 
consin, was nominated by President Eisen- 
hower and confirmed by Congress as Ad- 
miniStrator of Veterans Affairs succeeding 
Carl R. Gray, who resigned. 

Higley, a Republican, is Chairman of 
the Board of Ansul Chemical Company 
of Marinette, Wisconsin. At the 1952 
GOP Convention he was a Wisconsin 
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delegate favoring the nomination of Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft of Ohio for President. 
The new Administrator was born on 
October 26, 1892, and was graduated in 
1915 from the University of Wisconsin 
School of Chemical Engineering. He was 
a lieutenant in World War I in the Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service and a former State 
Commander of the American Legion. 


LETTER! 


THE STENOGRAPH® 


TAKES ALL AWARDS IN 1953 
AS IN 1952 


The N.S.R.A. is the un- 
questioned highest and 
final authority in the 
stenographic world 


All National Shorthand Re- 
porters Association awards 
for 1953 were taken by STEN- 
OGRAPH WRITERS. They did 
it in 1952. Mr. Nathan Behrin, 
Chairman of Contest Commit- 
tee, in submitting his report of 
this 1953 contest says, in part: 
“Your Committee pauses, be- 
fore disclosing the results, to 
warn our members to prepare 
themselves to hear of results 
so amazing that no precedent 
of a similar nature can be 
found in the record books...” 


This remarkable record is due to 
these three advantages afforded by 
the Stenograph to anyone who wants 
them: 


1, Speed . . ..all you want of it 
+ » » Without great expense of 
time or money. 

2. Legibility (the ACID‘ test of any 
system of writing)—The sounds 
of words are spelled out in plain 
English type. 

3. The Stenograph keyboard is 
easy to operate. It's a labor 
saver. It facilitates without 
fatigue. 


These records are more and more 
appreciable to even the most con- 
servative authorities . . . officers, 
teachers, and other leaders in the 
modern business school world. For 
example, Sundown, Texas, high 
school does it with no help at all 
other than our texts, 


Write for information that will enable 
you to offer the tremendous modern 
advantages of the Stenograph to your 
own people, and ask for your free 
copy of the Newark High School 
report, 


STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC, 
318 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Send information about Stenograph 
in the Newark High Schools and tell 
me how to introduce it into our cur- 
riculum, 

Name 
School 


Address 
City State 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in B Education" 


Catalogue on Request 


Dallas, Amarillo, Lubbock, Wichita Falls, 
Texas; Jackson, Mississippi 


E. C. Hatton, President 


NETTLETON 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota's Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohiffs, President 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T. Bornes, President 


“A Successful Tomorrow Begins Today” 


ENID BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Founded September 11, 1894 
Enid, Oklahoma 


Offers Courses in Accounting, Business 
Administration, and Secretaryship up to 
105 Semester Hours 


J. E. GEORGE, JR., Principal 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 


1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 


SPENCERIAN COLLEGE | 
Professional Training for Business since 1848 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


"A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice” 


‘The ROBERT MORRIS School 
Hotel Wm. Penn * Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-conditioned School 


Accounting, Secretarial and 
Business Yochines Courses 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


Established 1879 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarial Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms, Day and Evening Sessions 


Catalogue on request 


156 Stuart St., Boston 14, Mass. 


THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 


More Than 177,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 


A. F, TULL, President 


Bulletin on request 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 


HILL'S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


629 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


RB) Since 


One and two year courses in: Accountancy 
* Sales, Advertising, Merchandising. 
* Medical Secretarial * Standard Secretarial 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


172 Clinton Ave. S., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 


2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E.R. MAETZOLD, President 


Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Camlogue on request 


of Accountancy 


STRAY Sec'y Training 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 


MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 
©. M. Morrell, President 


Minneapolis Minnesota 


For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 
TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 


You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 
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The Speedwriting Convention held re- 
cently at the Palmer House in Chicago 
was unique in the history of basiness 
school conventions. Reported to be the 
largest convention of its kind ever to be 
conducted, the meeting was heavily at- 
tended by top executives, teachers, and 
registrars from the Speedwriting franchise 
schools in more than 360 leading cities 
throughout the U. S., Canada, Cuba and 
Hawaii. 

What made the Speedwriting Conven- 
tion so different, in the words of Dr. 
Alexander L. Sheff, president of the 
Speedwriting Company, was the fact that 
this in no way resembled the usual “Let's 
have fun” type of convention. With three 
sessions scheduled every day—morning, 
noon and far into the night, the Speed- 
writing meeting was actually a very down- 
to-earth, “shirtsleeves’” conclave where 
everyone contributed to the serious busi- 
ness of ironing out mutual problems and 
exchanging ideas and experiences. 

The spirit of competition was non- 
existent at this get-together. Since each 
school has the Speedwriting franchise ex- 
clusively in its territory, no schoolman 
was worried about passing on experiences 
to competitors. As a_ result, complete 


harmony and a spirit of mutual coopera- 
tion reigned. 

Representatives from the Speedwriting 
Company and a group of advertising ex- 
perts as well as the Speedwriting sponsors 
discussed the facts, listened to 
profitwise 


themselves, 
experiences and traded 
and promotionwise. 


ideas, 


SPEEDWRITING CONVENTION FOR FRANCHISE SCHOOLS 


Under discussion were valuable sug- 
gestions about how to increase enrollment, 
extend community educational service, 
spend advertising dollars wisely, improve 
classroom teaching and how to adapt the 
successful methods others had used to 
their own respective problems. The panel 
of advertising authorities led an enlighten- 
ing discussion about magazine, newspaper, 
car and bus card, radio and television ad- 
vertising and how to derive the most bene- 
fit from these various media. 

As is the usual procedure at all Speed- 
writing Conventions, a two-day Teachers’ 
Seminar was conducted, These instructive 
sessions were held under the supervision of 
Agnes DeVito of the Speedwriting Com- 
pany. There were special morning, noon 
and night sessions for teachers exclusively, 
encompassing Speedwriting, Speedtyping, 
transcription, and business English. 

Dr. Alexander Sheff, president of Speed- 
writing, and Mrs. Sheff entertained those 
in attendance at a banquet on the last 
evening of the convention.* At this time, 
Dr. Sheff was awarded the handsomely 
bound “Testimonial Book” from the spon- 
sors. This book contained specially written 
letters from all the Speedwriting School 
Sponsors, each of them outlining their 
gratitude to Dr, Sheff and describing what 
Speedwriting had meant to the success of 
their schools. It was a heartwarming ex- 
perience for Dr. Sheff to read the many 
laudatory comments about him from the 
schools, regarding his continuing efforts 
in their behalf. 

* See picture on next page. 


are teachin 
SPEEDWRITING has grown 
its a ee | 


. to eliminate ‘'seasonal’’ 
. to graduate 85%, of students 


ing schools in the U.S., Canada 
petition, they are enjoying a ‘business 
to half-empty classrooms. 

ecause it is the ONLY shorthand system that has PROVED 


. to triple income from night school students 
enroliments 


. to result in 47% new students entire! 
recommendations from previous students 
. » to reduce dropouts to 4 minimum 


Is SPEEDWRITING taught in your city? 


THE Speedwriling 


Dept. 7510-3 55 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


The Most Valuable 


and VA L UED 
FRANCHISE 
in Business School History 


dpeedwriling 
the SHORTHAND 


of TODAY 
and TOMORROW 


Most Revolutionary Advance 
in Shorthand in 50 Years 


BEST reason why a prominent business 
school man said, would not 
take $100,000 for my Speedwriting 
Franchise,"’ can be found in the dollars- 
and-cents experience of over 400 lead- 

Cuba and Hawaii. Without com- 
boom at a time when other schools 


on the strength of 


COMPANY 


* 
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to erase pencil, ink 
and typewriter errors 
with this wood-encased, 
pencil-shaped eraser. 


CLICKS 


with - teachers whose 
job it is to train students | 
to turn out clean origi- | 
nals and neat carbons. 


LICKS 
erasing problems—a | 
single letter or a word | 
—without digging into 
the paper. Leaves no | 
“ghosts”. 


AWFaBER GRASERSZIK © 


Easily sharpened by 
penknife of mechanical 
sharpener. 


Look for the EraserStik 
trademark, {i isn't on | 
ORIGINAL EraserStik un- 
less it has the EraserStik | 
name on it. 


FREE SAMPLES TO 
TEACHERS for class dem- 
onstration purposes. 
Please write on your 
school letterhead. 


7099 


s.a.7099 


ERY 


Gas 


L SERVIC 


AWFaser ErasSERSTIK 


(ALLS 


PENCIL COMPANY, INC, NEWARK 


| _GRASERSTIK 
cp Fai 
| 
TRICK Pall! | 
70998 wih 
| R-CASTELL | 
| 
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PICTURES IN THE NEWS 


Sarah C, Hornung Lloyd V. Douglas Jessie Graham 
Heads Southeastern Assoc. . UBEA President Theta Alpha Delta Head 
(See item on page 44) (See item on page 44) (See item on page 45) 


Earl G, Nicks Brother Philip William Selden 
Mountain-Plains BEA Pres. President of CBEA Penna. Business Education Chief 
(See item on page 44) (See item on page 354, May) (See item on page 46) 


Dr. and Mrs. Alexander L. Sheff Are Banquet Hosts to Speedwriting School Sponsors at the Recent International Speedwriting Convention 
(See item on page 4!) 
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TEACH TYPEWRITING 
IN FULL VIEW... 
ARLO 


THE KARLO TYPEWRITER DEMONSTRA- 
TION STAND was designed to meet the de- 
mand for just the right audio-visual training 
equipment for the modern typewriting class. 
With it, the teacher can easily 
and conveniently demonstrate 
the correct techniques in full 
view of the whole class. 


The KARLO stand is quickly 
Model 1€ adjustable to heights of from 
35 to 48 inches. Its three legs 
prevent “wobbling” and it 
rides on free-rolling - casters 
for easy moving and turning. 
Sturdy and attractive, the 
Karlo has an all-metal base 
and hard wood top. It takes 
up no more floor space than 
the dimensions of the machine 
it supports. Send today for full 
details and prices, 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
32 lonia Avenue, S. W, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Me leading business schools have adopted this 
practical accounting practice set as their curricu- 

lum for teaching Automobile Dealer Accounting. It is HANDY BINDER 
also used by many of the Nation’s largest automobile For Your Copies of 
manufacturers to train accountants in their dealerships. 
The sets are now available to you for classroom use. 


HERE'S WHAT EACH ACCOUNTING PRACTICE SET COVERS! 
© 71 Practice Problems 
¢ How to Open a Set of Books 
¢ How to Record all Types of Transactions 
¢ How to Close Books 
¢ How to Prepare Financial Statements 


Maybe next month you will want to refer to this issue 
Each Set Includes All Necessary Journals, Ledgers, and of THE JOURNAL—but will you oflll have i? Why not 
Other Accounting Forms. beep at least your's pant in ene these 

tive binders? . Individual copies inserted 

DAY INSPECTION OFFER TO BUSINESS SCHOOLS to ear 
So you can be sure this set fits your classroom needs, your's copten, 
write for a set on your letterhead. Look it over. Then Price $3.00 postpaid in U.S. 
order enough additional sets to meet your require- 


ments, or return trial set for full credit within 10 days. 
THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


COMPLETE $ 80 512 Brooks Building 
ACCOUNTING . a Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
PRACTICE SET enh ek Please send me .................. Handy Binders. 
The REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS soot Namber 
SYSTEMS DIVISION, CELINA, OHIO State 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Lloyd Douglas Heads UBEA 


Lloyd V. Douglas, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, lowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, was elected 
president of the United Business Educa- 
tion Association, at the annual meeting in 
Washington, D. C. Dr. Douglas has served 
on the Executive Board of the Association 
for three years and as vice president since 
1952. He succeeds Paul S, Lomax. 

Theodore Woodward, head of the De- 
partment of Business Education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, was named vice president. Dr. 
Woodward has served as National Mem- 
bership Chairman for the past two years. 
Dorothy L. Travis, University of North 
Dakota and Central High School, Grand 
Forks, was elected treasurer. 

National Council members elected by 
mail ballot for three year terms include: 
Eastern Region, Milton C., Olson, New 
York State College for Teachers, Albany ; 
Southern Region, J, Frank Dame, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee; Central 
Region, Lloyd V. Douglas, lowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls; Mountain- 
Plains Region, FE. C. McGill, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia; and 
Western Region, Theodore Yerian, Ore- 
gon State College, Corvallis, 


EBTA 


“Business and Education Work To- 
gether” will be the theme of the 57th An- 
nual Convention of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association, to be held April 15- 
17, 1954, at the Hotel Statler in Boston. 

The convention arrangements and other 
association activities are now being planned 
by the following newly-elected officers and 
other Executive Board members: Presi- 
dent, Bernard A, Shilt, Supervisor of 
Commercial Education, Buffalo;  vice- 
president, Arthur C. Long, Girls High 
School, Boston; secretary, Evelyn R. Kulp, 
Ambler Joint High School, Ambler, Penn- 
sylvania; treasurer, Pernin H. Q. Taylor, 
Philadelphia; exhibits chairman, Theodore 
N. LaMonte, Junior High School Division, 
New York City; A. Raymond Jackson, 
Goldey Beacom School of Business, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Donald J. Post, Post Junior 
College, Waterbury, Connecticut; Helen }. 
Keily, State Teachers College, Salem, 
Massachusetts; Earl F,. Rock, East Side 
High School, Newark, New Jersey; and 
past president, Helen Reynolds, New York 
University. 

Assisting the Executive Board are the 
following committee chairmen: Program 
director, William M. Polishook, Temple 
University; associate program director, 
Marion G. Coleman, Temple University ; 
membership chairman, LeRoy A. Brendel, 
Beverly High School, Beverly, Massa- 
chusetts; co-chairmen of local commit- 


tees, Harold E, Cowan, High School,’ 


Dedham, Massachusetts, and Sanford L. 
Fisher, Fisher Junior College, Boston; and 
public relations chairman, Joseph Gruber, 
Acting Director of Business Education, 
New York City Schools. 
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Mountain-Piains Association Elects 


Earl G. Nicks, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado, was elected president of 
the Mountain-Plains Business Education 
Association at the June convention. Other 
officers for the next year are: Vice presi- 


‘dent, Vernon V. Payne, North Texas State 


College, Denton, Texas; executive secre- 
tary, Hulda Vaaler, University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion; treasurer, Robert L. 
Hitch, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 

It was decided at the convention to hold 
the next annual meeting at the Adolphus 
Hotel in Dallas, Texas on June 17, 18 and 
19, 1954, 


New Gricers for Southeastern Group 


The new president of the Southeastern 
Business College Association is Sarah 
Hornung, 20th Century Business College, 
Mobile, Alabama, Other officers for the 
next year are: First vice president, Jack 
H. Jones, Jones Business College, Jack- 
sonville, Florida; second vice president, 
James Hill Palmer, Draughon’s Business 
College, Columbia, South Carolina; treas- 
urer, A. M. Luther, Jr., Knoxville Busi- 
ness College, Knoxville, Tennessee; secre- 
tary, Marguerite Brumley, Perry Business 
School, Columbus, Georgia. 


NABTTI 


The time and place for the annual con- 
vention of the NABTTI are February 11, 
12, and 13 in Chicago. Program Chairmen 
are Donald J. Tate, Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock, Texas, and Dorothy L. 
Travis, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Harry Huffinan, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions, has announced that 
Robert E. Slaughter of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company will make a special ad- 
dress at the convention. His subject will 
be “An Analysis of Business Teacher Edu- 
cation Programs in the United States as 
a Result of Direct Visitation”. 


ABWA 


Kenneth Baker Horning, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, has been made pro- 
gram chairman for the 1953 convention of 
the American Business Writing Associa- 
tion, The convention will be at the Neth- 
erlands Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati, De- 
cember 29 and 30. 

Doris Sponseller of Ohio University and 
Lawrence Hynes, of Miami University 
will handle the exhibits. Local arrange- 
ments will be in the hands of the follow- 
ing Cincinnati members of the ABWA: 
Harvey Drach, Sherrell Wilkes and Amy 
Pathe of the University of Cincinnati, and 
Charles F. Wheeler of Xavier University. 


SBEA 


Arthur L. Walker, president of the 
Southern Business Education Association, 
has sent in a tentative draft of the pro- 
gram for the annual meeting of this group 
to be held in Hotel Dinkler-Tutwiler, 
Birmingham, Alabama, November 26, 27 
and 28. 

Thursday afternoon will be devoted to 
meetings of the Executive Board. The 
fellowship dinner in the evening will be 
followed by an open house. 

The first general session on Friday 
morning will be followed by the following 
divisional meetings: Secondary Schools, 
chairmaned by Jewell Watson, Kelly High 
School, Kelly, Louisiana; Private Business 
Schools, chairmaned by Marguerite Brum- 
ley, Perry Business Schools, Brunswick, 
Georgia; Junior Colleges, chairmaned by 
Robert R. Chapman, Mars Hill College, 
Mars Hill, North Carolina; Colleges and 
Universities, chairmaned by Glenn Gentry, 
Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, 
Tennessee. In the afternoon there will be 
sectional meetings devoted to discussions 
on basic business, clerical practice, ad- 
ministration and supervision. Marguerite 
Crumley will be chairman of the basic 
business sectional meeting, Parker Liles 
will have charge of the clerical practice 
sectional meeting, and J. Frank Dame will 
lead the discussions on administration and 
supervision. The annual banquet will be 
held Friday evening, with Arthur L. 
Walker presiding. This will be followed by 
the annual ball and inauguration of new 
officers. 

On Saturday morning, sectional meetings 
on bookkeeping and accounting, and secre- 
tarial studies will follow special group 
breakfasts. N. B. Morrison will be chair- 
man of the sectional meeting on bookkeep- 
ing and accounting and Mrs. Mildred 
Creger will head the secretarial studies 
sectional meeting. 


Tri-State Group 


The fall meeting of the Tri-State Busi- 
ness Education Association will be held on 
Friday and Saturday, November 6 and 7, 
at the Robert Morris School in the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh, it was re- 
cently announced by Ward C. Elliott, 
president of the association. 

There will be sessions on Typing, Teach- 
ing of Shorthand Theory, Beginning Book- 
keeping, Office Machines, Methods of 
Typing, Transcription, and Personality 
Development. An innovation at this year’s 
convention will be a session for business 
school proprietors and their teachers. 

In addition to Mr, Elliott, the officers of 
the Tri-State group are as follows: First 
vice president, Wilverda Hodel, Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; sec- 
ond vice president, Leonard J. Liguori, 
Stowe Township High School, McKees 
Rocks, Pennsylvania; secretary, Rose 
Marie Scavariel, Robinson Township High 
School, Moon Run, Pennsylvania; treas- 
urer, Tobias F. Santarelli, Baldwin Town- 
ship High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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American Vocational Association 


The 47th annual conveation of the 
American Vocational Association will be 
held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, November 23 to 28. Hobart H. Som- 
mers, Assistant Superintendent of Chicago 
Schools in charge of Vocational Educa- 
tion, is the general convention chairmen. 
His office is at the Chicago Board of 
Education, 228 North LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois, where information may be 
obtained concerning convention details. Dr. 
Sommers is collaborating with M. D. 
Mobley, AVA Executive Secretary, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the preparation of the 
convention program. 


Robert F. Kozelka, Illinois State Super- 
visor of Business Education and Program 
Chairman for Business Education, has an- 
nounced “The Business Education Teacher 
Looks Around” as this year’s theme for 
his division. 

Arthur L. Walker, Virginia State Sup- 
ervisor of Business Education, is chair- 
man of the Monday morning session — 
“The Business Education Teacher Looks 
To His Supervisor.” Joseph R. Strobel, 
New York State Assistant Commissioner 
for Vocational Education, will speak. 

The National Association of Super- 
visors of Business Education will meet at 
the call of President Walker. 

Ann Brewington, University of Chicago, 
is chairman of the Monday afternoon 
session—“The Business Education Teacher 
Turns to the Teacher Trainer.” Moderator 
is Ralph C. Wenrick, head of the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, University 
of Michigan. Panel members will be Ber- 
nard Baker, Harold R. Steinhauser, Ruth 
Brewer, Marguerite Loos, and Robert T. 
Stickler. 

Enos C. .Perry, director of Chicago’s 
Bureau of Business Education, will chair 
a meeting Tuesday afternoon with “The 
Business Education Teacher Looks to the 
Employer” as a theme. Panel members will 
include Mabel Glass, Wilbert E. Scheer, 
Helen McGrath, Mary Farrell, and George 
Lawley. 

William R. Blackler, AVA Vice Presi- 
dent for Business Education, and Paul F. 
Muse, chairman of the Department of 
Commerce, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, will serve with John A. Beaumont, 
Reyno Bixler, and Joseph J. Zbornik on 
Wednesday morning's panel. Edith C. Sid- 
ney, Chicago Business Supervisor, will be 
chairman and the theme, “The Business 
Education Teacher Looks to His Profes- 
sional Organization.” 

Ada Immel and Ruth Purcell, business 
teachers in Skokie and Chicago, Illinois, 
respectively, will co-chair a meeting Wed- 
nesday afternoon to discuss “The Business 
Education Teacher Looks to His Fellow 
Teachers.” Russell Cansler, Director of 
Business Education, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, will serve as 
moderator. 

Thursday morning “The Business Edu- 
cation Teacher Looks to the Future” will 
serve as the final discussional topic. Panel 
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members will include Estelle Phillips, head 
of Department Divisions for the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Public 
Schools of the District of Columbia; A. 
Donald Beattie, State Supervisor of Busi- 
ness and Distributive Education, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and Clyde W. Humphrey, Pro- 
gram Specialist, Distributive Education, U. 
S. Office of Education, 


T. R. Petty, State Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education in Tennessee, is Pro- 
gram Chairman for Distributive Educa- 
tion. With all topics geared to a general 
theme “Looking Ahead”, DE sessions will 
get under way Monday morning with the 
annual meeting of the National Association 
of State Supervisors of Distributive Edu- 
cation. Nebraska State Supervisor Cecil E. 
Stanley, who is president of the organiza- 
tion, ‘will be in charge. 

Marguerite Loos, Ohio State Supervisor 
of DE and president of the Distributive 
Education Clubs of America, is planning 
the agenda for a DECA meeting Monday 
afternoon, 


“Looking Ahead to a Total Program of 
DE” is the topic for Tuesday morning. 
The place of both cooperative part-time 
and adult training in a total program will 
be discussed by qualified persons from 
business and distributive education. Plasco 
Moore, Chief, Texas Distributive Educa- 
tion Service, will be chairman. 


By popular request, a tour of Chicago 
and a conducted visit to an outstanding re- 
tail store is planned for Tuesday after- 
noon. 

Roy Fairbrother, Wisconsin State Sup- 
ervisor of Distributive Education, will 
serve as chairman of the Wednesday morn- 
ing session when “Establishing and Main- 
taining High Standards in the Years 
Ahead” will be discussed. John B. Pope, 
Program Planning Specialist, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, will chair a panel. 


“Modern Selling for Modern Fibers” 
will be presented during a luncheon meet- 
ing Wednesday by Charles H. Rutledge, 
Manager, Product Information, Textile 
Fibers Department, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours and Co.; Mrs. Marguerite W. 
Packer, City Coordinator for Distributive 
Education, Wilmington, Delaware; and 
Harry Q. Packer, Delaware State Super- 
visor of Business and Distributive Educa- 
tion. 


An “Early Bird Breakfast” will convene 
Thursday morning with Donovan Arm- 
strong, AVA Vice President for Distribu- 
tive Education, in charge. L. T. White of 
Cities Service Corporation will discuss the 
working relationships between distributive 
education and the National Sales Execu- 
tives. This will be followed by a session 
on “Correlating Cooperative Part-time In- 
Class Instruction with On-the-Job Train- 
ing.” 

William B. Logan, Teacher Trainer, 
Distributive Education, Ohio, and William 
Runge, University of New Mexico, will 
head Thursday afternoon’s session on 
“Evaluating Distributive Education Pro- 
grams for Continuous Improvement.” 


CBEA, Mid-West Unit 


Brother James’ Luke, F.S.C., Saint 
Mary’s College, Winona, Minnesota, has 
been re-elected chairman of the Mid-West 
Unit of the Catholic Business Education 
Association for a three year term, Sister 
M. Estelle, S.S.C., Maria High School, 
Chicago, Illinois, is co-chairman. Re-elected 
as secretary and (reasurer respectively are 
Sister Mary Therese, O.S.F., Madonna 
High School, Aurora, Illinois, and Sister 
Mary Alexius, O.P., Edgewood College 
and Academy, Madison, Wisconsin. 


NEBCTA 


The New England Business College 
Teachers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting at the Hotel Bradford on October 
17. The morning program will consist of 
an informal social gathering and the 
speaker of the day, Clem Boling, of South- 
Western Publishing Company. The ban- 
quet will be followed by discussion forums 
and a business meeting. 

The officers for this year are: Presi- 
dent, Howard T. Eastman, Hesser Busi- 
ness College, Manchester, N. H.; vice- 
president, Mrs. Priscilla Daigle, Nashua 
Business College, Nashua, N. H.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Ralph Hanna, Hill College, 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


Phi Theta Pi 


Phi Theta Pi, international commerce 
fraternity, met at Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, in July, The meeting 
was attended by 200 members. 

E. O. Fenton, American Institute of 
Business, Des Moines, lowa, who founded 
the fraternity in 1926.and is‘now Grand 
Counselor, was honor guest. He was ac- 
companied by Mrs, Fenton, who is presi- 
dent and founder of Alpha Iota, interna- 
tional honorary business sorority. 


Theta Aipha Delta 


In 1940 Theta Alpha Delta of Los An- 
geles, California, was organized to create 
a friendly relationship among the women 
business teachers of the Los Angeles city 
high schools and junior colleges. This 
group was designated as Alpha chapter, the 
purpose of which was to encourage out- 
standing university women students of 
business education in their careers as 
teachers in the business field. In 1943 Beta 
Chapter was organized to include the 
business teachers of the San Francisco 
Bay area. Three years ago the Gamma 
chapter was organized for business teach- 
ers of Southern California in districts 
around Los Angeles, 


Last May, having organized three chap- 
ters, Alpha chapter decided to nationalize 
the organization. Jessie Graham, Super- 
visor of Business Education in the Divi- 
sion of Extension and Higher Education, 
Los Angeles, was elected the first national 
president, Other officers elected for this 
year are: Vice president, Marie Curtis; 
secretary, Jessie Gustafson; national or- 
ganizer, Grace Simar. 
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Business Schools Change Owners 


S. D. Fenton, owner of the Moline 
Institute of Commerce, Moline, Illinois, 
has purchased Brown’s Rock Island 
Business College, Rock Island, Illinois, 
owned and operated by G. W. Adams 
since 1929. The Rock Island Business 
College was organized about 1889. The 
two schools were consolidated on July 
1, and are being operated as one school 
at the present site of the Moline institu- 
tion, 1605 Fifth Avenue, Moline, Illinois. 
Mr. Fenton also owns the American In- 
stitute of Commerce in Davenport, 
lowa. 


Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Adams, former 
owners of Brown’s Rock Island Busi- 
ness College, have purchased the Ken- 
tucky Business College, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, and took possession of that 
school on July 1. Before going to Rock 
Island they operated Brown’s Business 
College in Kewanee, Illinois. They are 
living in Lexington, 


H. R. Petryk has purchased the 
former Secretarial Institute, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and is operating this 
school under the name of the Metro- 
politan Business College. Mr. Petryk is 
also executive head of the MacCormac 
School of Commerce in Chicago. 


Business School Anniversary 
Celebrations 


The Eastman School, reported to be 
the nation’s oldest school of business 
education, is celebrating its 100th an- 
niversary this year. This school, accord- 
ing to Barbara Loblein, principal, has 
in its lifetime trained approximately 
200,000 men and women in secretarial, 
accounting and other business studies. 
It was established in Poughkeepsie in 
1853 by Harvey G, Eastman, A branch 
was opened in New York City in 1892, 
under the name New York Business 
College. In 1933 the Poughkeepsie school 
was closed and the two branches were 
consolidated as the Eastman School. 


The Detroit Commercial College con- 
cluded its golden anniversary year with 
a three-day round of celebrations, 
parties, and formal exercises, under the 
direction of Miss Lola Maclean. 


Fisher Junior College, in Boston, re- 
cently celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, 
The school was established as a business 
college in 1903 and became a junior col- 
lege in 1951. Sanford Fisher is president 
of this school. 


This is the thirtieth anniversary year 
for West Virginia Business College, 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, T. B. Cain 
has been president and general manager 
of this school since 1923, 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Changes in State Positions 


William Selden, a former teacher in 


the Berwick, Pennsylvania, School Sys- 
tem, has been appointed Chief, Business 
Education in Pennsylvania, succeeding 
John R. Haubert. 

Mr. Selden received his Bachelor of 
Science Degree in Education from State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, in 1943 
and his Master of Education Degree at 
Pennsylvania State College in 1949. At 
the present time he is a candidate for 
the Doctor of Education Degree at 
Pennsylvania State College. He has 
taught in Berwick, Pennsylvania, since 
1943. 

Dr. Haubert has accepted a position 
as Superintendent of Schools in Frank- 
lin, Pennsylvania. 


John M. Morrow has left his position 
as State Supervisor of Distributive Edu- 
cation in Vermont and has returned to 
Burlington High School, Burlington, 
Vermont, where he is head of the Busi- 
ness Education Department, teaching 
bookkeeping and accounting. He has 
been made city supervisor of all adult 
education in Burlington, 


Penmanship Contest Winners 


Top honors went again to the Dakota 
Business College, Fargo, North Dakota, in 
the annual Penmanship Contest sponsored 
by the American Association of Com- 
mercial Colleges. This school, headed by 
F. Leland Watkins, has placed first for the 
third consecutive year in this contest. 
Second place in the contest went to Hilo 
Commercial College, Hilo, Hawaii, and 
Garbutt Business College, Lethbridge, 
Alberta, Canada, placed third in the com- 
petition. 


Mr. Watkins originated the contest and 
is chairman of the annual event. Col. Dale 
E. Spencer, Kissimmee, Florida, is the 
Chief Examiner. 


It has been announced that the contest 
will be repeated next year. For full details, 
schools interested in entering the contest 
may write to American Association of 
Commercial Colleges, P. O, Box 259, Bur- 
lington, lowa, or to F. Leland Watkins, 
Dakota Business College, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


Weeks Heads Syracuse 
Business Education 


Edwin E. Weeks, Jr., until recently 
an instructor in Fayetteville High 
School, has been made head of the 
newly created Department of Business 
Education in the Syracuse, New York, 
public schools. Before going to Fayette- 
ville High School, Mr. Weeks was an 
instructor at Syracuse University. 


With the Book Publishers 


Thomas B. Maier, former editor on 
the staff of South-Western Publishing 
Company, is now Business Education 
Director of the Pitman Publishing Com- 
pany, a new post in this publishing 
firm. Mr. Maier is a former teacher in 
Central High School, Trenton. 


Kenneth Ross, a former Gregg repre- 
sentative in California, Arizona, Oregon, 
Idaho, and Washington, has been pro- 
moted to the executive staff of the com- 
pany in New York City. His title is 
Specialist in Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing, serving both the Gregg and College 
Divisions of McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. 


Henry J. Boer, formerly West Coast 
manager for-the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, has succeeded W. D. Wigent as 
manager of the Chicago office of this 
company. For the past few years he has 
been assistant to Mr. Wigent. 


R.B.1. Graduate Honored 


In connection with the recent National 
Secretaries Week, proclaimed by the De- 
partment of Commerce in recognition of 
the vital role members of the secretarial 
profession play in the nation’s business, 
many firms gave special recognition to the 
secretaries within their organizations. 

Among firms following such a procedure 
was the Lincoln Rochester Trust Company 
of Rochester, New York, who honored 
Sarah Foreman, secretary to Clarence 
Higgins in the research department of the 
bank. 

Miss Foreman is a graduate of Roch- 
ester Business Institute, and began work in 
the account analysis department of the 
hank in 1927, A featured story on Miss 
Foreman, along with her picture was run 
on the front page of the “Linc-All News”, 
a monthly publication for employees of the 
Lincoln Rochester Trust Company. 


JBE Now on Microfilm 


Through an agreement with University 
Microfilms, present and future volumes of 
‘THe JOURNAL oF BusINEss EDUCATION is 
now available to libraries in microfilm 
form. 

The film copy is distributed only at the 
end of the volume year. Under this plan, 
the library can use the printed issues, un- 
bound, for circulation during the period of 
greatest demand. When the paper copies 
begin to wear out, or are not called for 
frequently, they are discarded, and the 
microfilm is substituted. 

Sales of the microfilm are limited to 
libraries that subscribe to the JouRNAL. 
The film is distributed at the end of the 
volume year, after the May issue. 

The microfilm is furnished on metal 
reels, suitably labeled. Inquiries should be 
directed to University Microfilms, 313 
North First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Honor Award for Estelle Popham 


Estelle Popham of the Department of 
Education at Hunter College and Dean of 
the Institute for Certifying Secretaries, 
was one of the first recipients‘ of the 
“Wendy Warren Award” to women of 
achievement. This Award is given to 
women “who have added stature to 
woman’s place in the world, achieved 
marked success in business, industry, 
science or the arts, or who have con- 
tributed to community welfare through 
their activities and accomplishments”. It 
was presented by the magazine Today's 
Woman and the CBS radio program 
“Wendy Warren and the News”. 


Dr. Popham who was born in Chilli- 
cothe, Missouri, is particularly well-known 
for her work with the Certified Profes- 
sional Secretary project and as Dean of 
the Institute for Certifying Secretaries. 
She is a pioneer of the project which is 
sponsored by the National Secretaries As- 
sociation and which culminates annually in 
a 12-hour certifying examination to place 
secretaryship on a professional level. The 
examination, held in schools and colleges 
throughout the country is based on an 
analysis of what secretaries do and not on 
theoretical textbook material. The Institute 
for Certifying Secretaries administers the 
program and supervises and develops the 
tests. 


Dr. Popham worked on the project for 
several years before the first nationwide 
examination was successfully launched in 
1951 and in 1952 was elected Dean of the 
Institute. Her article titled “First Teachers 
Earn C.P.S.” appeared in the May issue 
of this magazine. 


The High School Business Library 


The May, 1953, issue of American Busi- 
ness Education is an 88-page volume de- 
voted exclusively to a listing of materials 
to be included in the high school library 
for business students. The listings include 
preferred and optional items for both 
students and teachers, 


The listings relate to the following in- 
structional areas: General Business Train- 
ing, Consumer Economics and Business 
Principles, Economic Geography, Business 
Mathematics, Bookkeeping, Business Law, 
Distributive Education, Office Practice 
(nonshorthand), Shorthand-Transcription- 
Secretarial Practice, and Typewriting. 
Libraries, both limited and extensive, will 
find this library issue a valuable guide in 
making business reference selections. 


The High School Business Library was 
prepared by committees of specialists 
working within the areas listed above. A 
limited number of copies are available at 
75 cents each from Mr. Theodore La 


Monte, New York City Public Schools, 
12-20 27th Avenue, Long Island City 2, 
New York, 
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DOCTORATES 


Earl G. Blackstone, University of 
Idaho, has been awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Education by the University 
of Southern California. 


Harry Q. Packer, State Supervisor of 
Distributive and Business Education for 
the state of Delaware, has been awarded 
the degree of Doctor of Education by 
Temple University. 


The following doctoral graduates 
majoritg in business education have 
been awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy by New York University: 
F. Kenneth Brasted, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, New York, New 
York; Christopher Matthew Ryan, Cen- 
tral Commercial High School, New 
York. New York; Edward John Schmid- 
lein, Jr., Canisius College, Buffalo, New 
York. 


In June the following business educa- 
tion majors were awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Education by New York Uni- 
versity: Samuel P. G. Altman, Julia 
Richman High School, New York, New 
York; E. Dorothea Meyer, Hotel Farle, 
Washington Square, New York, New 
York; Vernon Vance Payne, North 
Texas State College, Denton, Texas; 
Donald Joseph Tate, Texas Techno- 
logical College, Lubbock, Texas; Wil- 
lard Mead Thompson, Sacramento Col- 
lege, Sacramento, California. The doctor- 
ate awards to Dorothy Stricks Fried, 
Vern Allen Frisch and Charlotte Emily 
Mankey were reported in former issues 
of this magazine. 


RECENT DEATHS 


Emmett A. Cain, vice president and 
general manager of the West Virginia 
Business College, Bluefield, West Vir- 
ginia, suffered a fatal heart attack on 
May 13, and died in a Bluefield hospital 
that day. He was the brother of T. B. 
Cain, president of West Virginia Busi- 
ness College in Clarksburg. 


Hubert A. Hagar, well-known Gregg 
executive, died suddenly August 25. For 
more than forty years he was an asso- 
ciate of John Robert Gregg and was 
widely known as an author of textbooks 
in business English and business cor- 
respondence. 


Mae E. LaMotte, a teacher at Bryant 
& Stratton College, Chicago, and well- 
known trainer of typing champions, died 
suddenly on June 4, in her home in 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Alphonso Ragland, Sr., founder over 
fifty years ago of the Metropolitan 
Business College, Dallas, Texas, died 
recently at the age of 86. Mr, Ragland 
sold the school in 1947. 


Dr. Huebner Retires 


Solomon S. Huebner, who estimates he 
has taught 80,000 students the insurance 
business at the University of Pennsylvania, 
in Philadelphia, retired from active teach- 
ing in June, after 49 years. 

Dr. Huebner, “father of insurance,” 
professor of insurance and commerce in 
the University’s Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, is Pennsylvania's 
senior faculty member—and perennially 
was voted the “most popular.” 

As teacher of the first collegiate insur- 
ance course in 1904 and motivator of the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
and the American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters, he brought 
professional standards and dignity to the 
industry. 

Dr. Huebner, now 71, reached the Uni- 
versity’s retirement age last year but was 
kept on the job another year so he could 
teach in the Wharton School's new $2,- 
400,000 Dietrich Hall. 

Born in Manitowoc, Wisconsin, he 
earned bachelor’s and master’s degrees at 
the University of Wisconsin and went to 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1903 to 
earn his Ph.D. as Harrison Fellow in 
Economics. 

He is the author of nearly 20 books, 
chiefly about insurance; president emeritus 
of the ACLU, board chairman of the 
AIPLU and honorary board chairman of 
the S. S. Huebner Foundation for Insur- 
ance Education, established by the industry 
in 1941, 


Typewriter Art Contest 

Lorraine Cote, Presentation of Mary 
Academy, Hudson, New Hampshire, 
was the winner in the Fifteenth Annual 
International Typewriter Art Contest, 
conducted by Julius Nelson, of Balti- 
more. Her school also won the plaque 
for having the best group of entries. 

There were a total of 954 entries from 
102 schools in 36 States. There were 
also entries from Canada and British 
Guiana. Although colored designs never 
predominate, there were more this year 
than ever before, Some were typed in as 
many as eight different colors. Next to 
the animal designs, always first in popu- 
larity, portraits of famous Americans 
were in abundance, Designs depicting 
various scenes ranked third, 


Stewart Advanced by Underwood 


R. E. Stewart, former educational di- 
rector and schools sales manager of Un- 
derwood Corporation, has been made man- 
ager of the sales personnel division of this 
company, it was recently announced by W. 
F. Arnold, vice president. Before his ap- 
pointment to this new position, he was 
manager of the sales research and planning 
and sales manager of the adding machine 
division, 

His new assignment includes responsibil- 
ity for all personnel matters pertaining to 
sales of typewriters, accounting machines, 
adding machines and supplies, 
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COMPLETELY NEW 


The Most Up-to-Date, Most 


The BEST of the OLD Authoritative Handy- Size Dictionary 


The BEST of the NEW 
NEW 6th EDITION 


(Adopted already in 5000 schools) 


20™ CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry, Crawford 


Yes, 20TH CENTURY THEPRITING, Sixth Edition, is full of many 
surprises for you. You will like the simpler lesson plan in each indi- 
vidual lesson. You will o B like the skill pattern. This pattern pro- 
duces amazing results, It enables the student to reach out into new 
areas on new materials and to strive for higher rates of speed without 
worrying about accuracy. He then drops back to a s ay slower speed 
and consolidates his new skill on a more sustained basis and then 
strives for accuracy with the aid of special techniques. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
clatists in Business and Economic Education) 

Cincinnati Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 


HEATH Business Books for YOUR Best Teaching 


FORKNER, OSBORNE, AND O'BRIEN 
CORRELATED DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION 


TRESSLER AND LIPMAN 
BUSINESS ENGLISH IN ACTION 


| KANZER AND SCHAAF 
ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, Third Edition 


Send to the nearest office of D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


‘ 
| 180 Varick St. 1815 Prairie Ave. 182 Second St. 50 Pryor St., NE 713 Browder St. : 
+ New York 14 Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 ; 
D.C. Heath and Company, Dept. J.: | want to know about the following books: 
: 
Correlated Dictation & Transcription: Gregg Anniversary ed. Simplified ed. Pitman ed. 
Business English in Action Essentials of Business Arithmetic Other Business Books 
L 
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WEBSTER’'S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 

bs ee TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 

the big Webster's New International Dictionary 
Second Edition, the “Supreme Authority,” and 

« =—_ is characterized by the same outstanding schol- 

arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries; 

ip 5.00 and up, depending on sty - 
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MODERN CLERICAL PRACTICE, Basic 
Course, by Sherwood Friedman and 
Jack Grossman, New York: Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, 382 pp., $2.60. 


This text selects some of the duties per- 
formed by beginning clerical workers for 
study—filing, mailing, telephoning, meeting 
callers. In addition, telegrams, cablegrams, 
transportation of goods, and messenger 
service are presented for study. Handwrit- 
ing, correct English, arithmetic funda- 
mentals, and spelling receive attention 
throughout the assignments. An opportun- 
ity is presented in the section on personal- 
ity development for the student to become 
aware of the desirable personality traits 
necessary for beginning clerical workers. 
Machine instruction is not included, al- 
though the unit directions refer occasion- 
ally to typing. 

All but two chapters end with a unit 
that contains a review of materials pre- 
sented in the chapter. Four master review 
units are presented in the course of the 
text. 

The units of work are short and divided 
so that some vocabulary improvement, 
spelling, arithmetic review, and personality 
improvement is emphasized. 

This is a text planned for the very slow 
learner. Those who have classes of 70 and 
80 1. Q. will find it very helpful. 


GREGG SHORTHAND SIMPLIFIED FOR 
COLLEGES, Volume One and Volume 
Two, Louis A Leslie, Charles E, Zoubek, 
Russell J. Hosier, New York: Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc.; Volume 1, 384 pp., list, 
$2.75; Volume II, 512 pp., list, $3.00; 
Workbook for Gregg Shorthand Sim- 
es for Colleges, Volume One, list, 

1.25; Workbook for Volume II, list, 
$1.40; Student's Transcript of Gregg 

Shorthand Simplified for Colleges, 

a One, list, $1.00; Volume II, list, 


This set of materials was prepared for 
business schools, junior colleges, colleges, 
and universities as a basic text. The con- 
tent is completely new. There are two vol- 
umes in the set. Volume I presents the 
theory through lesson 54, and reviews 
theory in lessons 55-70, 

Volume II is written to follow Volume 
One in sequence. It reviews and strengthens 
the student’s knowledge of the system, 
builds speed, and improves transcription 
skill. 

These texts include the features of the 
high school text but have the content to 
appeal to a more mature student. Teachers 
will find explanation of the theory to be 
learned; carefully planned connected prac- 
tice material in the form of business let- 
ters and articles; review lessons with no 
new theory; marginal reminders for early 
drill in transcription techniques. 

The key is presented in a_ separate 
manual as listed above so that teachers 
may use it or not as they see fit. The 
workbook is a departure in the line of 
shorthand texts; it provides extensive drill 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


on writing word derivatives, brief forms, 
phrases, and spelling. There are two work- 
books, one for each volume. 

A teacher’s handbook for volumes I and 
II is available. 


BUSINESS ENGL:SH AND LETTERWRIT- 
ING, by Hubert A. Hagar, Marie M. 
Stewart, and E. Lillian Hutchinson, 
New York: Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 544 
list, $2.96. 

This book is also available in two sep- 
arate editions: (1) Business English, 
Third Edition (384 pp.), List, $2.40; (2) 
Business Letter Writing (224 pp.), List, 
$2.20. 

By separating and publishing separately 
two of the three parts of this text, the 
publishers have made it possible for almost 
every need to be satisfied. The teacher who 
teaches formal composition will select 
Business’ English, Third Edition; — the 
teacher who must slight much of the for- 
mal composition but who will teach letter 
writing will select Business Letter Writ- 
ing. Those who have a longer period of 
time available will choose the combined 
text, Business English and Letter Writing. 

The full text is divided into six parts: 
Part I—Vecabulary Building; Part 
Grammar Review; Part I1[—Punctuation, 
Capitalization, Abbreviations, Use of 
Figures, Etc.; Part IV—Effective Speech; 
Part V — Effective Writing; Part VI— 
Business Letter Writing. 

Each phase of the book is competently 
handled. There is sufficient explanation, 
but not too much, The assignments are 
short and realistic, close, in most cases, to 
the student's experience. If you are con- 
sidering the purchase of a new business 
English complete text or some phase of 
the subject, this book is worth investigat- 
ing. 


OFFICE MACHINES COURSE, 2d Ed., by 
Peter L. Agnew, Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 124 pp. 


2verything that was said for the Full 
Keyboard Adding Listing Machine Course 
can be repeated for this publication with 
the addition that the fifty jobs include 
practice on a variety of adding and cal- 
culating machines instead of only the full 
keyboard adding listing machine. There 
are ten problems for the full-keyboard 
adding listing machine, ten on the ten-key 
adding listing machine; ten on the rotary 
calculator, and twenty on the key-driven 
calculator. Each job for this practice series 
has been as carefully developed as for the 
former publication; the ten problems for 
the full keyboard adding listing machine 
are the first ten problems of the previously 
mentioned drill book. 

If instruction is to be given on several 
machines it is necessary to purchase only 
the one book—the Office Machines Course. 
As much of it is self-instructional, it too 
may be purchased for acquaintanceship or 
mastery achievement. 


FULL KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MA- 
CHINE COURSE, 2d Ed., by Peter L. 
Agnew and Raymond C, Goodfellow, 
Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 72 pp. $.80. 


This book presents well-organized in- 
structional material for use with any full- 
keyboard adding listing machine, While it 
is not feasible to teach a touch system of 
operation on the full-keyboard adding list- 
ing machine, it is possible to teach a sys- 
tem of fingering which if followed will 
improve the production of the operator; 
this text teaches one such system. 

In the preparation of the problems for 
these jobs, care has been taken to be sure 
that all possible fingering combinations 
have been included, After each new finger- 
ing technique is introduced, the student is 
given problems that afford drill in the new 
technique together with other techniques 
previously learned. 

Each job is planned so that it introduces 
something new and also affords ample re- 
view of everything that has been taught 
in prior jobs. The course consists of 
twenty jobs. Eighteen are bound in the 
book; jobs 10 and 20 are provided separ- 
ately for tests. 

Special effort has been made to develop 
materials within the reach of the student 
who takes office machine classes; each job 
has been designed to be completed in one 
period; the mstructions are clear and com- 
plete so that much of the work is self- 
instructional. For acquaintanceship or 
mastery achievement, this book is very 
worthwhile. 


BUSINESS LAW FOR EVERYDAY LIVING, 
by S. George Getz, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 462 pp. $2.96. 


This is a complete revision of the Es- 
sentials of Business Law, by Getz, Kanser, 
and Gerstenberg. Many of the desirable 
features of this popular text have been 
retained and improved in the new volume, 
Major revisions have been made in the 
content and presentation of financial obli- 
gations and partnerships and corporations 
and additions of new subject matter have 
been made in the unit dealing with em- 
ployer-employee relationships. 

New visual aids—photographs, drawings, 
charts, and diagrams—-as well as practical 
suggestions to consumers have been added, 

New case problems illustrating the legal 
highlights of mutual assent are presented; 
the hundreds of cumulative case-problems 
which constituted such an important fea- 
ture of the previous edition are also in- 
cluded, Each section ends with “For You 
to Discuss”, “For You to Think About”, 
“For You to Study”, and “Vocabulary and 
Legal Terms”. At the end of each chapter 
the cumulative case studies are presented, 

This book may be used readily in any 
state as the common-law principles under- 
lying the legal systems of the various 
states are clearly stated, ‘ 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK’”’ 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 16 


WHAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
Julius Nelson 


About 28 years ago, when I was a 
freshman in high school, | was enrolled 
in a business arithmetic course-—a require- 
ment for those who wished to be gradu- 
ated from high school with a commercial 
diploma. 

As I think back, I can remember that 
we were given many, many drills in prob- 
lems that, from a practical standpoint, 
would never come into being—dreams 
emanating from the mind of the textbook 
author. For instance, an addition problem 
such as this: 

53,087,496 
27,518,367 
51,378,456 
21,990,337 
26,317,881 
57,879,425 


When, if ever, would such a problem con- 
front the average individual? For those 
who might be adding up the sales of a 
large department store, an adding machine 
would be available. 

There were some problems in the addi- 
tion, multiplication, and division of frac- 
tions that were really nonsensical. I spent 
many hours solving such problems as: 


Subtract 
16/37 
9/20 


Add Multiply 
5411/12 


23 15/19 


And even the division problems were not 
much better. Why would it be necessary, 
for instance, to divide 5/6 by 4/5? 

Problems in decimals were equally time- 
wasting. Here is a typical one: 


00167 V 3340167 


When would the average individual be re- 
quired to solve such a problem? And what 
do the dividend and divisor represent ? 
After we had supposedly mastered the 
fundamentals, we were given “statement” 
problems to do. These were so long and 
involved that they often took up as much 
as one-half of a printed page and required 
several sheets of paper for computation 
purposes, The problems in themselves were 
worthless, since they were almost imprac- 
tical and were merely put in to attempt to 
train (and to tax) the students’ minds— 
and quite often the minds of the teachers! 
When we were given problems to do in 
compound interest, we were not taught 
how to use tables or, for that matter, that 
tables existed, but had to do everything 
manually: a great waste of time and 
energy, especially since these problems can 
be done much more rapidly with tables and 
also because the computations are usually 
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made by banks and other financial institu- 
tions rather than by individuals. Comput- 
ing the compound interest, at 444 per cent, 
semi-annually, on $1,435.65, for 10 years, 
may take a half hour or more; by means 
of a table it can be solved in a minute or 
less! 

The teachers taught what was included 
in the textbooks—the good plus the bad— 
rather than with an objective in mind con- 
cerning the possible usability by the stu- 
dents, as all-important consumer function. 

When, eight years later, I taught busi- 
ness arithmetic in the same high school, I 
followed the traditional pattern for the 
first year or two. I drilled on long, hard 
problems rather than on the fundamentals. 
Furthermore, I did not question the con- 
tent of the texts, 

Obviously, many of the topics covered 
were of little functional value. I found 
that when these freshman had to apply 
their knowledge of business arithmetic in 
bookkeeping and other classes in their 
junior and senior years, they retained very 
little of the knowledge of the fundamental 
processes. Why? Because these were not 
stressed. All arithmetic problems had been 
made difficult to them; the subject matter 
covered was not practical; they were 
shown no need for retaining what they did 
learn. 

Gradually, after my third or fourth 
year of teaching the subject (and | 
taught it for a period of ten years, with 
as many as four classes each year), | 
started to scrap some of the textbook 
material and presented what I thought was 
necessary for my students to know as con- 
sumers and as prospective employees in 
business offices. 


As I see it, here are the basic essen- 
tials of business mathematics courses. 

First, drill on the fundamental processes : 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. But present these drills in a prac- 
tical manner. Instead of using pure num- 
bers (except at the very beginning, when 
the class is learning to recognize addi- 
tion combinations, for example, as a unit 
— plus 9, as 15 and not as 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15), drifl on meaningful 
numbers: the daily schoo! attendance for 
the week; a family’s monthly expenditures 
for food; computing weekly earnings when 
overtime is involved, 

After the fundamental processes are 
taught, introduce fractions and decimals. 
But use common fractions—-and I mean 
common! People come in contact with 
halves, fourths, eighths, and sixteenths (in 
computing weight); tenths (in computing 
parts of a dollar and in the metric sys- 
tem) ; and so on. Omit such odd fractions 


as elevenths, thirteenths, fourteenths—-just 
to mention a few. Be leery of problems 
in decimals involving more than two or 
three places. Only cost accountants, elec- 
tricians, and architects, for example, would 
have need of this type problem; and they 
usually gain this practice through experi- 
ence rather than in elementary business 
arithmetic courses. 

Following the mastery (?) of the funda- 
mentals, the necessary topics of simple 
interest, bank discount, making change, in- 
stallment buying, borrowing money, com- 
putation of taxes (such as property tax, 
social security tax, and income tax), in- 
voicing, and markup can be presented. 

Above all, make the course functional. 
Strive for the mastery of a few essential 
topics rather than a skimpy and rapid 
presentation -and assimilation of many 
topics, some of which are of little or 
doubtful value. Perhaps if questionnaires 
(of the simplest type) were sent out both 
to employers and employees, asking them 
what they considered to be essential knowl- 
edge in this basic skill, a more scienti- 
fically-planned course would be the out- 
come, 

Include a question about accuracy on 
the questionnaire. Should we expect less 
than 100 per cent accuracy, knowing in 
advance that everybody makes a mistake 
once in a while? or should we remember 
that unless a billing clerk is 100 per cent 
accurate (and not 99 per cent, an excellent 
rating in schools but not in business), he 
can cause his employer to lose hundreds 
and even thousands of dollars yearly? 

We do not know the answer to these 
and other questions, but at least we are 
taking a step in the right direction if we 
present our math from a standpoint of 
usability rather than tradition. 


RE: CONVENTION SPEAKER 


The chap at convention 
Neglected to mention 

In his comments about motivation 
What a teacher should do 

With Amelia Lou 

And her mental decentralization. 


Her cranial foundries 
Possess for their boundaries 
Candy bars, makeup and boys, 
And I’m jiggered if I 
By hue or by ery 
Can divert her rhapsodical joys! 
—Grace V. Watkins 


FORWARD MARCH! 


Sing in the choir, schoolteacher, sing! 

Give your dollars to everything: 

The band’s new outfits, the swimming pool, 

And a brand new cupola on the school! 

Give a talk to the Grandmothers’ Sewing 
Bee, 

Make a speech at the businessmen’s jam- 
bouree. 

Sell tickets at plays 

And turn your gaze 

To keeping the minutes of PTA’s. 

And some day, schoolteaching lads and 
lasses, 

You may have time to prepare for classes! 

-—Grace V. Watkins 
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Teachers, students, parents and local businessmen were all 
so enthusiastic about the results of using IBM Electric 
Typewriters in beginning classes at West Side High School 
in Newark, New Jersey that the school decided to equip an 
entire classroom with 33 IBM Electrics. 


The teachers say their own work is more satisfying, less 
tiring, and that the students acquire greater speed more 
quickly and with greater ease on electrics. 


According to the school, students love the light touch, 
the even stroking, the comfortable keyboard slope, the 
fatigueless ease of IBM operation. And the students have “THE TEACHING TYPEWRITER” 
superior typing skills on manuals, too, thanks to this 
electric training. IBM, Dept. E-5 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y,. 


] Please send booklet, “ Electric Typewriters in 
Education,” and lateat classroom resulta. 


Today’s trend is unquestionably to IBM Electric Type- 
writers. Wouldn’t it be a good idea to install 1BM’s in your 
typing classes and meet the greater demand in your area 
for typists trained on iIBM’s. 


| We'd like to ace your free color sound morte, 
“Electric Typing Time,” on 
(date 


School____. 


Address 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES City or County. 
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Now, you can add and list without depressing a motor 
bar! On this new National every amount key is electri 
fied! Simply press the keys you want to add—the ma 
chine does it instantly! You save up to SO% hand 

National’s “feather-touch” action makes it easier than 
ever to press two or more keys at once more time 
saving! All ciphers print automatically—sull more time 
saved! Operators like 1t—they do their work with so 
much less time and effort 

Printed words cannot explain all the 
this “Live’’ Keyboard. You must s« itt 


it today! 


“Live” Keyboard plus 8 
other time-saving fea- 
tures combined only on 
National: Automatic Clear 
Sianal * Subtractions in red 
* Automat Credit Balar 

* Automatic space-up of tape 


when total prints Large 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vavron9,on10 


motor bar. 


now you 
can forget 
the motor bar! 


“TRADE MARK REG U @ PAT. OFF 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


up to50% ‘ 
i 
nachine 
: 
f A 
Answer Dials Easy-touct 
Key Action  Full-Visible 
Keyboard, Automatis Ciphe 
ed-Duty ¢ tructio 


